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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Blind spot 

I welcome Mike Macnair’s 
description of capitalism and the 
dynamic that produces crises and 
extremes of inequality, and prevents 
effective measures to deal with 
climate change and other challenges 
that face humanity (‘Socialist 
will not require industrialisation’, 
May 14). He mentions also “the 
worsening tendency towards war” 
and the features of the money system 
that “threaten in the future with the 
requirement of a third world war to 
overcome the effects of the relative 
decline of the US and the gross 
overgrowth of capital values”. 

Unfortunately, he does not expand 
further on the growing war danger, and 
this has not had much attention in the 
pages of the Weekly Worker. There is 
a good deal of coverage of the Middle 
East, especially Iran and Israel/ 
Palestine, but not on the tensions in 
Europe arising from the far-right-led 
and US/EU-sponsored coup in Kiev, 
linked as it is to the expansion of Nato; 
this had produced a response from 
Russia to protect access to its base in 
Crimea. Then there is Obama’s ‘pivot 
to Asia’, which involves increasing 
risks of armed clashes with China over 
the disputed islands. This is being built 
up into a major crisis, with new or 
expanded military bases in Australia 
and around the region drawing in a 
whole swathe of countries to be lined 
up against China. 

All this has been extensively 
documented on the World Socialist 
Web Site, along with reports on 
growing militarist sentiment among 
ruling classes in Germany, Japan and 
Australia. Yet this finds little reflection 
among what passes for the left, 
including the CPGB. Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition election 
material has a reference to opposing 
imperialist war, but could not manage 
to be more specific, leaving the door 
open to ‘humanitarian’ interventions. 
Left Unity has the same phrase and 
also calls for an “independent foreign 
policy” (for imperialist Britain!). 

Is the lack of coverage in the Weekly 
Worker due to complacency among the 
editors or to some theoretical blind 
spot that precludes joining up the dots 
of the several theatres of war? We 
ought to be told. If there was a spate 
of name-calling in LU, we would hear 
of little else for weeks. 

I hope that Mike Macnair’s article 
marks a turning point and that we 
can begin to discuss the need for 
an anti-war movement based on 
the perspective of power to the 
international working class. 

Mike Martin 
Sheffield 

Magisterial 

I have just finished reading the last 
article in Mike Macnair’s magisterial 
series on programme, published 
over four issues of the Weekly 
Worker commencing on April 9. 
At the moment hitting the button 
‘Programmes’just under the banner 
on the Weekly Worker website brings 
the four up as the first four hits under 
the heading ‘Latest articles’. 

While I do not pretend to entirely 
understand them, which I tend to 
suspect is my fault (as opposed to my 
reaction when reading Chris Cutrone), 
what above all I value about them is a 
quality they share with very much of 
the writing that appears in the Weekly 
Worker, namely a transparently highly 
scholarly approach to the development 
of Marxist politics. 

One might characterise it as 
follows: 

Task 1: establish if possible on the 


available evidence what, for example, 
Marx or Lenin said/wrote about the 
character of the bourgeois state or the 
necessity for republican democracy 
as the state form with which the 
proletariat will rule. 

Task 2: establish whether these 
assertions are self-consistent or not - 
ie, whether some settled position can 
be precipitated out of them. 

Task 3: in either of the cases under 
task 2, establish whether, on the basis 
of our now hindsight-contextualised 
historical knowledge, they were 
correct in their judgement(s) at the 
time(s), on the basis of what we can 
reasonably assume they knew, as well 
as what if any developments can be 
traced in their views, and if so why. 
Task 4: consider the extent to which 
the passage of history since, or the 
accumulation of scholarship about 
any period of history, affects the 
applicability of their statements/ 
positions to the condition of the world 
now. 

Task 5: consider also how subsequent 
Marxist theorists have reacted to their 
statements/positions, and whether 
in a similar way this affects their 
applicability. 

Task 6: adjust revolutionary strategy 
accordingly. 

This may appear pedantic and 
weird; but if it is not our starting point, 
we risk simply ending up repeating 
ahistorically and ad nauseam some 
phrase like a mantra, just because 
‘Trotsky said it in the 30s’. 

Tim Reid 
London 

Natural economy 

In Asia, Latin America and Africa, 
peasants are now being driven 
off their land by agribusiness and 
mining. Indigenous movements in 
Peru and Chile are battling neoliberal 
‘modernisation’. Many end up in 
slums around overcrowded cities 
or attempt to escape in boats across 
oceans, where many drown. 

Marxists have in the past 
supported the industrialisation of 
agriculture and urbanisation in 
the name of ‘progress’, though the 
result was the destruction of native 
cultures and turning peasants into a 
lumpenproletariat. The extensive use 
of chemical fertilisers and chemical 
pesticides may temporarily increase 
farm productivity, while in the 
long run destroying the land. Small 
farmers rarely receive loans or credit 
from banks, so they are, of course, 
inefficient, but are capable of being 
more efficient, if given seeds and 
farm machinery. In Venezuela farm 
collectives have been formed by 
indigenous black fanners organised 
by the Frente Campesina Ezequiel 
Zamora. 

Urbanisation in China and Latin 
America has led to cities where 
pollution is normal and workers 
require hours to go to and from work. 

Rosa Luxemburg wrote about 
a ‘natural economy’, which was 
pre-capitalist. That does not mean 
rejecting modern medicine or 
returning to the non-existent ideal 
past. But we have to realise that 
the capitalist market economy has 
distorted human relations to the point 
where most people are expendable 
and we need a new synthesis: a future 
society will need central planning 
to decentralise production. Capital 
will need to be allocated outside of 
a few urban centres and allow for the 
modernisation of small towns and 
villages. 

The problem in the world is 
not a lack of productivity, but 
overproduction and a lack of jobs, 
which means work will need to be 
based on production for use, outside 
of the market. 

Earl Gilman 
email 


Right on 

“No swing to the right,” says Eddie 
Ford in his post-election analysis 
(May 14). It was all down to Labour’s 
wipe-out in Scotland at the hands of 
the Scottish National Party. I disagree. 
The fact that England moved to the 
right, despite austerity, was an equally 
important factor, which Eddie attempts 
to gloss over. 

Of course, any talk of swings to 
the left must be seen in the context 
of reformism. That said, Miliband did 
shift Labour slightly leftwards in an 
attempt to win back the party’s core 
vote - ie, the working class. But this 
was clearly not far enough for Scottish 
workers. That’s why the ‘red Tories’ 
got wiped out in their traditional 
heartlands - eg, Glasgow. On the other 
hand, if Labour had adopted the same 
policies as the SNP ( sans the question 
of independence), maybe things would 
have been different? 

But the opposite happened in 
England, certainly outside the 
metropolitan areas. In middle England, 
Labour under Miliband was too 
leftwing for many: blue-collar workers, 
on the one side, and the better-off 
(aka the middle class), on the other. 
Many of the former voted for the UK 
Independence Party because they have 
had to bear the brunt of the austerity 
measures. Hence they swallowed 
Ukip’s propaganda that immigration 
and membership of the European 
Union is the problem. So this group 
of workers has moved to the right, as 
did the middle classes, albeit, for the 
opposite reason: they have been largely 
unaffected by austerity, but for them 
Labour’s policies were too leftwing 
- eg, they promised to increase the 
minimum wage and restrict zero-hours 
contracts, which would have been bad 
for small business. The government 
has to balance the books. The Tories 
offer a safer pair of hands, and so on. 

As a result, in England, Labour 
lost many of its key marginal seats. 
In places like Carlisle and Stroud (the 
former being more working class, 
whereas the latter is more middle 
class), Labour’s vote either remained 
flat or dipped slightly. But the Tory 
vote went up by about 5%. Ukip’s 
went up by the same amount (while 
the Liberal Democrats were wiped 
out). The worrying thing here is that 
Ukip could become a serious rival to 
Labour; especially as the latter scurries 
back to the right - ie, Blairism. This 
can only alienate Labour further from 
its traditional supporters. As the Ukip 
candidate in Carlisle said, “Labour 
people who wouldn’t ever dream of 
voting Conservative ... will happily 
vote Ukip.” The Guardian also pointed 
out that Ukip’s vote was strongest in 
seats with a large concentration of 
working class voters, especially those 
with no educational qualifications. In 
England, Ukip came second to Labour 
in 44 seats, which they could easily 
win in the 2020 election. 

Here at least, the danger is that 
Labour could be seriously challenged 
by the rise of a rightwing populist 
party. Compare the French Socialist 
Party, which is similarly threatened by 
the National Front in France (where the 
latter has every chance of winning the 
next election). Meanwhile, Cameron’s 
promise of a referendum on Europe 
could easily result in a ‘Brixit’. At the 
same time, he might provoke the SNP 
into its own version of a UDI. Thus, the 
working class would be more divided 
than ever; its consciousness at an even 
lower ebb than it is now. 

Whatever happens, Left Unity is 
now confronted with an even greater 
challenge in the coming years. It 
will become even more difficult to 
stay united, to work out the correct 
programme - which, of course, it 
needs to do if it is to have any chance 
of breaking out of its current isolation 


and become a real force in the class 
struggle. This is not the time for 
complacency. 

Rex Dunn 

Bedford 

Prescient 

Eddie Ford suggests that one word - 
Scotland - explains Labour’s defeat. 
He also says that “almost everyone” 
expected a hung parliament. 

In an article submitted to The 
Guardian’s Comment is Free on 
Monday May 4, which for some reason 
they did not print, I wrote that “although 
there is an universal consensus that 
no party will gain an overall majority, 
Cameron’s Conservatives are likely to 
emerge as the biggest party. It is even 
possible that the Conservatives could 
gain an outright majority.” 

On my blog, on July 14 2014, I 
wrote: “There are times when you 
see someone walking headlong over 
the cliff and you feel bound to try 
and prevent the inevitable disaster. 
Such is the case with Ed Miliband’s 
catastrophic misleadership of the 
Labour Party.” 

On November 8 2014 I posted 
another article in response to attempts 
to replace Miliband. I wrote: “The 
policy pronouncements of Miliband’s 
rump New Labour Party have been 
touted as ‘radical’ and appealing to 
the many, not the few. In reality they 
are disjointed pronouncements lacking 
any binding theme or message.” 

Clearly my predictions in July 
2014 were not predicated on the SNP. 
Even if Labour had not lost a single 
seat to the SNP, then its total of seats 
would have been 272, compared to the 
Tories 331. The wipeout in Scotland 
was symptomatic of the problem 
Labour faced: it was not the cause of 
their misery. Miliband did represent 
one step to the left, but at the same 
time he took two steps to the right. 
Not unsurprisingly this dance of the 
damned did not over-impress the 
electorate. You can promise refonns, 
but don’t do it on the back of austerity. 
There is a perfectly respectable case 
to be made, from the bourgeois 
perspective, against resting one’s 
economic policy on deficit reduction. 
Deficits are what make the wheels 
of capitalism go round. In essence 
Miliband and the execrable Balls were 
arguing for the politics of recession. 

The other major failure was not 
to call Cameron’s bluff over the SNP 
and point out the hypocrisy of those 
who call for a united Britain and then 
treat the votes of one section of it as 
illegitimate. Having retreated once, 
Miliband never stopped running. 

It is not at all certain that the SNP 
will go for independence, come the 
Holyrood elections, for the simple 
reason that financially they would be 
forced to retrench almost as soon as 
they gained independence. An astute 
SNP would stick with devo max. 
And, like it or not, Ukip or a similar 
creature is here to stay. Four million 
votes represent more than a passing 
fancy. What form this takes is more 
questionable. 

Eddie Ford does not help his 
argument with his flawed statistics. He 
says that Cameron was the first prime 
minister since 1900 to be re-elected 
with a larger share of the popular vote. 
Really? Harold Wilson was re-elected 
in 1966 with 47.9%, an increase 
of 3.8%. Likewise in October 1974 
Wilson was re-elected with 39.3%, an 
increase of 2.1%. Although there was 
a change of prime minister in 1955 
(Eden replaced Churchill), the Tory 
vote increased by 1.6% to 49.6%; and 
in the 1951 election, which Attlee lost, 
Labour’s vote increased by 2.7% to 
48.8%. Cameron’s successful vote 
(36.9%) was the second-lowest vote of 
any majority party (Labour under Blair 
in 2005 had the lowest share (35.3%). 
Labour also lost 26 (not 24) seats! 


The Lib Dems shafted the Tories over 
Lords reform, not the AV referendum. 

Apart from this I have no major 
disagreements! 

Tony Greenstein 

Brighton 

Cathartic 

Two CPGB comrades attended the 
third ‘Manchester Spring’ conference 
held on Saturday May 17, which 
featured several panel-style debates 
with speakers from a variety of left 
backgrounds. Bearing in mind that this 
annual venture is largely organised by 
two independent comrades, turnout 
seemed up on the previous year, with 
around 130 people attending over the 
course of a nippy but bright day in 
Salford. Organisers made the effort to 
give a collective feel to proceedings, 
with an excellent lunch prepared by 
comrades on site. 

This year’s event also opened 
with a discussion on the Middle East. 
Kurdish activist Jasim Ghafur had 
to be replaced last-minute by Chris 
Strafford of Manchester Left Unity and 
the Independent Socialist Network, 
who gave a reasonable overview of the 
‘Arab spring’ and its aftermath, calling 
for solidarity with Rojava, the now 
autonomous Kurdish part of Syria. 
Azar Majedi of the Worker-communist 
Party of Iran focused on the atrocities 
committed by Islamic State, and the 
responsibility of the ‘Islamic State’ of 
Iran for the torture and execution of 
thousands of leftists and activists. 

But, given her audience, the 
surprising thing was the absence of 
any mention of the effects of western 
imperialism’s sanctions and threats 
of war against Iran (which actually 
strengthen the regime against 
its internal opponents). Only the 
hypocrisy of the United States and 
its Middle Eastern allies in terms of 
contemporary Islamic fundamentalism 
- a many-headed hydra largely of their 
own creation, and which had now 
slipped from their grasp - seemed 
worthy of note. When pressed in the 
discussion, both speakers insisted they 
were against sanctions and war on Iran. 

Conference split in half during the 
middle part of the day, with sessions 
running simultaneously. As both of us 
CPGB members attended the same 
sessions, we cannot report from the 
session on music, or that on ‘Scale and 
ambition: enthusiasm, planning and 
dreaming under socialism’ (perhaps a 
reader can enlighten us!). The session 
on ‘Islamism, secularism and the far 
right’, however, turned out to be a dud. 
Pragna Patel, director of Southall Black 
Sisters, was very agitated about the 
tiny minority of leftists who bordered 
on apologising for the Charlie Hebdo 
killers, insisting it was a quite simple 
issue of free speech. Indeed Patel 
seemed determined to pull the blinkers 
down, decrying any and all attempts 
to ‘contextualise’ the attacks. The 
almost second-class citizen status of 
the French killers and their anger at 
imperialism’s continuing atrocities 
against their fellow Muslims had 
nothing to do with it, apparently. This 
at least presented a useful example of 
the far more common mistake made 
in the aftermath of the killings - that 
of being swept along by rhetoric about 
‘free speech’ into becoming a useful 
idiot for the war on terror. 

Hicham Yezza, editor of Ceasefire 
magazine, provided a useful 
counterweight to the entirely abstract 
moralism of Patel. Both, however, 
spoke the same language of ‘human 
rights’ that politicians in the west 
have used to justify every imperialist 
intervention since World War II. 
Similarly, when it comes to ‘free 
speech’, the fate of the Chilcot report 
and the emergence of secret trials in 
this country tell us everything about 
the attitude of the main parties: only 
when it’s convenient, thank you very 
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much. 

The session on ‘The new European 
left’ saw short introductions by three 
speakers. Robin McAlpine, founder 
of the ‘Common Weal’ left-nat think- 
tank, made a feeble attempt to justify 
the left’s total collapse into the politics 
of Scotch nationalism. When it comes 
down to brass tacks, the boosterism 
of the left hangs on the argument that 
many people became involved in 
politics as a result of the referendum 
campaign. Never mind that voting 
once in a referendum is hardly a sign 
of deep engagement, or that many 
were motivated to do so by fear, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the 
understandable desire to believe in 
the illusory promise of the SNP, that 
an independent Scotland under their 
leadership would break from austerity. 

With the loss of Scottish seats 
being the fundamental factor which 
destroyed Labour’s chances of forming 
a government, some on the left must 
now be seeing the egg flying quickly 
toward their faces, even before the 
inevitable failure of the SNP to deliver 
on its left-facing rhetoric. McAlpine’s 
advice to the left in England amounted 
to the suggestion that we try harder to 
cultivate a ‘national identity’. Thanks 
for that, comrade. 

David Broder, currently on the 
editorial board of the Historical 
Materialism journal, denied there 
was much new at all about Syriza 
or Podemos. Their supposed 
organisational innovations actually 
had a long history in our movement, 
and programmatically they were 
common-or-garden left populists. The 
comrade warned against the tendency 
to jump on the latest hot thing from 
Europe, where the political context 
could be very different. But Marina 
Prentoulis, Syriza’s liaison to the 
UK, exhorted us to build a similar 
organisation here. The challenges 
of doing so are revealed in the fitful 
progress made by Left Unity, many 
of whose founders aimed for precisely 
that. But Syriza did not become a mass 
organisation overnight just by planting 
a flag somewhere to the left of social 
democracy. Their backbone is provided 
by former communists, who also work 
in an environment where the radical 
left is still taken seriously by many 
people. This is for various reasons - 
not least being the prior existence of 
deep-rooted communist parties. 

In the final session entitled ‘Forging 
a communist culture’ - at which 
everyone was probably a bit knackered 
- both Beth Redmond from National 
Campaign Against Fees and Cuts and 
floor speakers vented frustration about 
the sectarianism and control-freakery 
exhibited all too often by the left 
‘parties’, and the sort of turbo-charged 
‘vanguard’ culture which too often 
leads to burnout. Academic Matthew 
Worley gave a wry overview of the 
attitude to culture of the old ‘official’ 
CPGB during various stages of its 
development, and the RMT union’s 
Billy McKinstry was nothing if not 
consistent, repeating his advice from 
last year that the left “keep doing what 
we’re doing”. 

CPGB comrades made the point 
that the biggest problem in terms of 
the left’s culture was that comrades 
have internalised the idea that if we 
develop a difference, we have to 
split and form a new party/fighting 
propaganda group/whatever. This 
only leads to fragmentation into 
progressively smaller organisations 
and decreased social weight of the left 
as a whole. Neither does it help in the 
clarification of differences, which are 
only natural after all. Instead it tends 
toward the fossilisation of theory into 
dogma. 

At an annual day school apparently 
dedicated to discussing ideas and 
where the left had gone wrong, it 
seemed odd for the chair to intervene 
near the end of this discussion, 
requesting that contributors make 
practical suggestions for setting up 


left cultural organisations. No doubt 
there is a need to rebuild working class 
organisation at every level: co-ops, 
unions, educational societies, football 
clubs and so on and on. But to expect 
serious initiatives in this area from the 
individuals, or even the tiny groups 
represented in that meeting hall, is 
surely to put the cart before the horse. 
In any case, it quickly became clear 
that what those present really wanted 
to talk about was how alienating and 
destructive the political culture of the 
left had been - to their own morale or 
the campaigns they had been involved 
in. Some of this had an anti-theory 
tone, and featured carping about 
use of the term ‘comrade’ and other 
‘alienating language’ by the left. 

But much was perfectly valid and 
not only cathartic, but necessary, if we 
are to learn from past mistakes. One 
criticism: while the attempt to host 
divergent left views on such a variety 
of topics is laudable, the sheer number 
of sessions and speakers meant that 
in practice substantial debate was 
severely constricted. This could be 
remedied easily at the next event. 
Laurie McCauley 
Manchester 

Socialist unity 

The first post-election branch 
meeting of Sheffield Left Unity 
saw an increased turnout, and an 
agreement with other local socialists 
and Marxists to jointly support an 
upcoming Sheffield Left Unity public 
meeting on the obviously pressing 
matter of ‘Where next for the left 
after the elections?’ The comrades of 
the local Marxist reading group had 
been planning a meeting themselves 
on exactly the same subject, but, upon 
hearing that our branch had already 
begun advertising a meeting along 
such lines for June 6, came along to 
discuss how to jointly promote it and 
to discuss further joint discussion and 
activity going into the future. 

This is another positive note of 
socialist cooperation in Sheffield after 
Tusc agreed to provide a speaker for 
our meeting, and we have been able to 
secure LU national officer Pete Green 
to speak on behalf of the party in what 
promises to be an interesting and 
important event. Local supporters of 
the Labour Representation Committee 
and Red Labour, as well as the Greens, 
have also been invited to attend. 

We must add this also to the 
comradely and constructive noises 
made by local Socialist Party in 
England and Wales and Socialist 
Workers Party comrades at the 
final Tusc pre-election rally about 
the pressing need for greater unity 
amongst the existing far-left groups 
and the prospect of continued local 
cooperation on a more permanent 
basis after the election. It is with these 
things in mind that we go into the June 
6 meeting. 


Our branch was also active in 
advertising the meeting on the anti¬ 
government rally held in Sheffield 
on Saturday May 16, with between 
3,000 and 4,000 in attendance to show 
their anger and spirit of defiance to 
the incoming Tory majority. Over 200 
leaflets were taken by those who were 
interested, or otherwise dished out 
by local branch members, who also 
proudly marched through the streets 
with our local party banner held high 
in spite of the high winds. Luckily, the 
firm grip of the Communist Platform 
supporters in Left Unity kept our 
dignity intact. 

All this has been achieved in 
spite of the rightwing boycott of our 
branch, which has failed to disrupt 
its regular functioning or its ability to 
take the initiative in working for the 
greater prominence of Left Unity, and 
in the vital struggle for greater unity 
on the left. 

Going into our June 6 meeting, we 
must bear in mind not only the local 
attitude of members of the far left to 
joint work and possible future unity, 
but also the national situation, and 
the views of the leaderships of these 
organisations - who have never made 
an honest push for unity in the past, 
seeking only short-term advantage 
for their own group, or fearing unity 
because of the strength of another, 
and thus feeling their separate sect 
identity under threat from the unity 
of socialists. 

Nationally of course, Tusc has once 
again invited Left Unity to become 
a federal part of its organisation. In 
the first place, the federal structure 
of Tusc can only act to put a brake 
on moves towards unity in practice 
(especially if it is wound up for the 
next five years until the next general 
election!), sacrificing it on the altar 
of an increasingly uninterested RMT, 
whose role as a ‘big name’ and 
supposed spur to creating a (hopeless) 
Labour Party mark II appears to 
take precedence over pushing Tusc 
towards unifying the SWP, SPEW 
and Left Unity into a single, explicitly 
socialist party. 

This would immediately triple 
the effectiveness of the far left, 
destroy the duplicated labour of our 
respective groups, concentrate the 
existing membership and raise its 
morale, and immediately appear as a 
serious pole of political attraction. It 
could grow rapidly before testing its 
infant strength in the 2020 general 
election. It’s always the unlikely 
jam of tomorrow we are being told 
to hold out for, rather than achieving 
the realistic maximum today, which 
itself paves the way for the fiiture, so 
that we may no longer merely keep on 
waiting and waiting. It is on this key 
question that we shall seek to make 
the June 6 meeting turn. 

Mike Copestake 
Sheffield 


Fighting fund 

Blushing 


R eaders seem to have responded 
to my expressions of concern 
last week, when I reported that 
our May fighting fund was lagging 
behind somewhat - no less that £505 
has come our way over the last seven 
days, taking our running total to 
£1,115. 

That’s better! We are now within 
striking distance of our £1,750 target, 
with 10 days still to go to raise the 
extra £635 we need and make it two 
successful months in a row. 

I was delighted when I opened 
the post and saw a handsome cheque 
for £100 from comrade RG, plus a 
more modest, but still welcome, £20 
from comrade ST. Then there were 


two PayPal donations - thank you, 
KN (£20) and MD (£5) - and a nice 
bunch of standing orders that totalled 
£345. 

Let me end by quoting ST’s 
note accompanying his cheque: 
“Another great issue! First prize 
goes to Mike Macnair, with a great 
double page from Michael Roberts 
and Yassamine Mather.” You’re 
making them all blush, comrade! • 
Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday May 24, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 2, chapter 2: ‘The circuit of productive 
capital’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday May 26, 6.30pm: ‘The revolution in Rojava: strengths and 
challenges’. Speaker: JeffMiley. Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, 
London NW1. Talks are free, but small donations welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Chagossian aid 

Friday May 22,12.30pm: Demonstration, outside 10 Downing Street, 
London SW1. For the return of the much abused islanders, forced 
from their lands by the UK state. 

Organised by Revolutionary Socialism: 
https://revolutionarysocialismuk.wordpress.com. 

No to austerity 

Saturday May 23,12 noon: Protest, Piccadilly Gardens, Manchester Ml. 
Organised by Manchester Stands Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/933043563412439. 

No more cuts 

Tuesday May 26, 7.15pm: Post-election meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 
82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly http://teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

Crowning austerity 

Wednesday May 27, 5.30pm: Protest and rally on day of queen’s 
speech. Assemble Downing Street, London SW1 for march to 
Emmanuel Centre, Marsham Street, London SW1 for rally at 7pm. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Hands off the People of Iran 

Saturday May 30, 11am to 5pm: Day school with Moshe Machover, 
Mike Macnair and Yassamine Mather, Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, 
London NW1. 

Organised by Hands off the People of Iran: www.hopoi.org. 

Democracy needs truth 

Monday June 1, 6.30pm: International speakers tour in London, 
Birkbeck College (main building), room B35 (entrance on 
Torrington Square), London WC1. Speakers include: Daniel 
Ellsberg, Thomas Drake, Coleen Rowley, Norman Solomon, 

Justin Schlosberg. 

Organised by Media Reform Coalition: www.mediareform.org.uk. 

Israel’s Bedouin citizens 

Tuesday June 2, 7.30 pm: Discussion, Centrecom, 602 North 
Row, Milton Keynes. Free admission and refreshments. Email 
miltonkeynespsc@gmail.com for more information. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Picket G4S 

Thursday June 4, all day: AGM protest, ExCel Centre, Royal 
Victoria Dock, 1 Western Gateway, London El6. G4S is profiting from 
some of the world’s most serious human rights abuses. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Confronting a world at war 

Saturday June 6,10am to 5pm: Stop the War Coalition AGM, TUC, 
Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Politics in the park 

Sunday June 14,3.30pm: AGM, Somerset and South Wilts Left 
Unity, Royal Victoria Park (south lawn), Marlborough Lane, Bath 
BA1. Followed at 4pm by picnic and political discussion. 

Organised by Left Unity: www.leftunity.org 

End austerity 

Saturday June 20,12 noon: National rally, Bank of England, Queen 
Victoria Street, London EC4 (nearest tube: Bank). No more budget cuts. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Housing for people, not profit 

Thursday July 3, 7.30pm: Meeting, Chestnuts Arts and Community 
Centre, 280 St Ann’s Road, London N15. Speaker: Felicity Dowling. 
Organised by Haringey Left Unity: 
www.facebook.com/HaringeyLeftUnity. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday July 5 11am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, London WC1. Speakers include: Ronnie Draper 
(BFAWU), Steve Gillan (POA), Janice Godrich (PCS), Peter Pinkney 
(RMT). Delegate/visitor fee: £6. 

Organised by NSSN: www.shopstewards.net. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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AGGREGATE _ 

Fragility of class politics 

CPGB members have been debating the post-election situation. Peter Manson reports 



Class-consciousness has to be won and rewon: Kathe Kollowitz, ‘The march of the weavers’ 


A n aggregate of CPGB members 
took place in London on May 
16 to assess the situation after 
the May 7 general election. However, 
the meeting began with a discussion 
introduced by Jack Conrad on the 
recent internal elections within Left 
Unity and their aftermath. 

He began by reminding comrades 
that our strategy is to engage with 
leftwing ‘unity projects’, no matter 
how unsatisfactory their basis and 
without necessarily having a great deal 
of faith in the outcome of such projects. 
In his view Left Unity was just about 
the “most rightwing” of those we have 
engaged with, compared to, say, the 
Socialist Alliance or even Respect. 
Partially this resulted from the reaction 
on the left to the unsatisfactory nature 
of those organisations - run as private 
fiefdoms by the sponsoring groups. 
The paradox, said comrade Conrad, 
was that in private LU leaders might 
well “tick the right boxes” when 
outlining their political beliefs, but, 
when it came to the policies LU ought 
to adopt publicly, they would insist 
(with a few notable exceptions) that 
they ought to be ‘broad’, appealing to 
the existing consciousness of the mass 
of workers. 

Turning to the internal elections 
themselves, comrade Conrad thought 
that from the point of view of the 
Communist Platform there were 
grounds for some satisfaction with 
the results. Whereas previously 
Yassamine Mather had been the sole 
CP representative on LU’s national 
council, this time she had been joined 
by comrade Conrad himself, plus Dave 
Isaacson and Sarah McDonald on the 
regional lists. Of course, the latter 
two had benefited from the paucity 
of candidates - comrade McDonald in 
particular had been elected in London, 
because all the women nominated were 
automatically elected in order to meet 
the quota. 

This rule highlights one aspect of the 
totally unsatisfactory LU constitution. 
Another is illustrated by the suspension 
from his branch for almost one year of 
CP supporter Laurie McCauley simply 
for writing a Weekly Worker article 
critical of other branch members (see 
pp6-8). The national leadership is 
powerless to get the case reviewed, 
since that is the job of the disputes 
committee, which does not have enough 
members to operate. Meanwhile, Steve 
Freeman, who stood against the LU- 
backed candidate in the general election, 
is not subject to any disciplinary action, 
as the constitution stipulates that there 
must first be “mediation”. 

Turning next to the 2016 elections 
for the Greater London Assembly and 
mayor, comrade Conrad put forward 
the CP view that LU should stand, 
while openly stating its opposition in 
principle to the post of mayor. However, 
comrade Conrad predicted that LU 
members of the Independent Socialist 
Network would agitate for LU not to 
stand under its own name, but instead 
be part of the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition. While he favoured 
discussing the elections with others 
on the left with the aim of reaching a 
deal, comrade Conrad labelled Tusc 
a “ridiculous Labour Party mark II 
project”, for whom the “anti-sectarian 
sectarians” of the ISN were acting as 
fifth columnists. The approach of the 
CPGB Provisional Central Committee 
was to try and differentiate between 
ISNers. Which was the original point 
of our seven questions to candidates in 
the LU elections, although these were 
eventually posed to all nominated 
candidates. 

The comrade also dealt briefly with 
the problems relating to CP candidates 


whose nominations were rejected by 
the LU returning officer. The CP had 
accepted that two of the three concerned 
had allowed their membership dues to 
lapse, while a third, Tina Becker, had 
not been correctly nominated by her 
branch. While all the members who 
normally attend branch meetings had 
agreed she should stand, they had not 
taken a formal decision to that effect at 
a properly convened branch meeting. 
He reiterated the PCC view that this 
was not an issue over which to mount 
a fight - the comrades concerned had 
made inadvertent mistakes and both 
the CP and comrade Becker herself had 
issued principled statements accepting 
that this was the case. 

In the subsequent discussion 
Yassamine Mather pointed out that 
in London the LU general election 
campaign that had generated most 
support from amongst LU members 
was that of Simon Hardy in Vauxhall 

- the only LU campaign in the capital 
not fought under the Tusc banner. But 
now Tusc has issued an invitation to 
LU to mount a joint GLA campaign 

- in exactly the same terms as it did 
before the May 7 poll. While Weekly 
Worker editor Peter Manson wondered 
what the point of pre-GLA discussions 
with Tusc were if we were opposed to 
standing under the Tusc banner, Mike 
Macnair stated that in his view we 


could support a unitary candidate of 
the left that was not standing as Tusc. 

He went on to say that in certain 
respects we were closer to the likes 
of Kate Hudson than we were to 
ISNers and Tusc - over our attitude 
to the European Union, for instance. 
Nevertheless, he agreed with comrade 
Conrad that the CP was a principled 
oppositional faction within LU, even 
though we had been able to win 
support on many issues, not least the 
question of the constitution and the 
current ‘safe spaces’ draft. 

General election 

It was comrade Macnair who 
introduced the afternoon session on the 
general election. He compared May 7 
with the 1907 ‘Hottentot election’ in 
Germany, when the bourgeois parties 
formed a bloc against the Social 
Democratic Party. Even though the 
SDP vote rose, it lost over 100 seats in 
the face of this “united pro-imperialist 
front”. This led to the SDP right 
going onto the offensive, in favour 
of what comrade Macnair dubbed a 
“progressive imperialist policy”. 

Similarly in 2015, by coalescing 
around the Conservative Party, even 
though the latter won a lower share 
of the vote than did the Tories and 
Liberal Democrats combined in 2010, 
the bourgeoisie was able to inflict a 


heavier defeat on Labour. Of course, a 
large part of this was down to Scotland, 
where a section of the bourgeoisie, 
epitomised by Rupert Murdoch’s 
The Sun, rallied behind the Scottish 
National Party in order to “boost the 
Tories overall”, said comrade Macnair. 

The SNP had been able to take 
advantage of the English nationalism 
on display following the September 
2014 independence referendum, where 
Labour and the Tories had formed a 
pro-United Kingdom common front. 
The SNP had been able to sell itself 
as to the left of Labour. 

However, for the Labour right, Ed 
Miliband’s campaign had been too 
leftwing - not enough consideration of 
the “aspiration to be middle managers 
and look down on those below”, said 
comrade Macnair. And Labour is 
much more fragile than was the SDP 
in 1907: maybe the right will succeed 
in finally changing Labour, so it was 
no longer a bourgeois workers’ party, 
by completely disenfranchising the 
unions; maybe the right will walk out. 

Identifying the major questions 
- in addition to more powers for 
Scotland and the corollary, ‘English 
votes for English laws’ - comrade 
Macnair identified what he dubbed 
the “Promotion of Corruption Local 
Government Bill” and the Tory move 
towards elected mayors. Then there 
was the European Union referendum, 
of course - he predicted that changes 
to the European Convention on Human 
Rights would be presented as progress 
on the EU favouring Britain. A fresh 
batch of anti-union laws and more 
austerity measures, including the 
proposal to reduce welfare spending 
by £12 billion, were also key issues. 

Comrade Macnair was scathing 
about the majority of the revolutionary 
left, which seems to believe it can win 
power on the back of mass politicisation 
arising during generalised strike action. 
This was an illusion - power can only 
be won under the leadership of a mass 
working class party. But, instead of 
posing the necessity for the overthrow 
of the current international state system 
and the goal of a new society, we had 


the “fatuous” election campaign under 
the umbrella of “Tusc Against Cuts”. 

He reminded comrades that, 
while Labour more or less retained 
its support in England, there was a 
“derisory vote” for Tusc’s Labour 
Party mark II. He thought that the 
outcome of the election was the “worst 
since the 1960s” from the point of view 
of Marxist ideas. 

In the debate that followed comrade 
Mather reminded the aggregate about 
the pre-election attempt of LU’s officers 
to form an “anti-austerity alliance” 
with the Green Party. And, of course, 
in Scotland former working class 
Labour supporters had voted SNP. The 
radical left was moving to the right “in 
response to the perception of society 
moving to the right”, she said. 

Other comrades also discussed the 
state of the left - Simon Wells said 
that there is a tendency to “latch on to 
any protest as a way forward”, while 
comrade McDonald pointed to the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
complaining about a “media blackout” 
against Tusc, and the Socialist Workers 
Party claiming credit for Nigel Farage 
failing to win a seat in parliament. But 
she disagreed with comrade Macnair 
about the Scottish version of The Sun - 
rather than backing the SNP to aid the 
Tories, Murdoch had opportunistically 
adopted a pro-SNP position, having 
seen which way the wind was blowing 
in Scotland. 

However, both Paul Demarty and 
Jack Conrad agreed with comrade 
Macnair on this question. Comrade 
Demarty also agreed about the left’s 
failure to promote a different vision - 
he mentioned the idea mooted within 
Left Unity that we should not stand 
against the National Health Action 
Party as an example of prioritising 
single-issue campaigns. 

On the left’s results, comrade 
Conrad said they were “not a disaster”, 
but confirmed once again that the left 
has no “social weight” - an allegation 
once levelled by SPEW against small 
groups like the CPGB. However, 
we are still in the era following the 
collapse of the Soviet Union - there 
is no widely perceived alternative to 
capitalism. Today parts of the left are 
adopting left nationalist positions, he 
said - in fact the Scottish Socialist 
Party hailed the SNP landslide north 
of the border. And to think that the SSP 
itself was once held up as a model by 
the left in England and Wales. 

Comrade Conrad questioned whether 
a Tory majority government was 
objectively worse than one led by Ed 
Miliband. Of course, for much of the left, 
bad Labour governments lead to good 
Labour governments, whereas in reality 
they lead to Conservative governments, 
he said. That is why the strategy to put 
Labour in power - not to expose it, but 
as a “first step” - was wrong. 

In his reply to the debate, comrade 
Macnair clarified his statement 
about strike action. In response to 
points raised about the possibilities 
arising from such action, he said he 
was not denying the “emancipatory 
potential” of a general strike, but 
merely emphasising the necessity for 
a mass Marxist party - as against the 
“illusion” that small left groups will be 
“catapulted” into becoming that party 
through a general strike. 

He concluded by noting that a vote 
for Labour still represents a class 
vote, but Scotland had shown that 
this was now very fragile. But that is 
symptomatic of the fragility of class 
politics, full stop - so much of the far 
left is “doing identity politics”, not 
class politics, he said • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Communist University 
2015 

Saturday August 15 - Saturday August 22 (inclusive) 
Goldsmiths University, Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, New Cross, 
London SE14 6PB 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate hosted by the CPGB 

Confirmed speakers include: Mike Macnair, Hillel Ticktin, Ian 
Birchall, Yassamine Mather, Kevin Bean, Marc Mulholland, James 
Heartfield, Jack Conrad, Chris Knight, Michael Roberts, Paul Demarty, 
Salman Shaheen. 

Details of the agenda and fees for the school will be available on the 
CPGB website soon. To receive email updates for this year’s CU, sign 
up to the CPGB’s Notes for Action at www.cpgb.org.uk. 
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Yellow union given the boot 

Car workers say, ‘Enough is enough’. Esen Uslu reports on the mood of optimism 



Organising and fighting back 


B ursa, the heartland of the car 
industry, has once more become 
the centre of working class 
resistance against the domination 
of transnational companies - a 
domination maintained through anti¬ 
trade union laws, through crooked 
industrial inspectorates and courts, 
and through Turk-Metal, the fascist- 
dominated yellow union forced upon 
workers by the state. Despite the 
intervention of union bosses and their 
thugs, 14,000 workers have resigned 
from Turk-Metal and gone on strike 
in key plants, including the assembly 
units of the local Renault and Fiat 
subsidiaries, as well as suppliers of 
components. 

A similar movement ripped through 
the nascent automotive industry in the 
early 70s when Maden-i§, the union 
affiliated to DiSK (Revolutionary 
Trade Union Confederation), broke 
the domination of Turk-Metal and 
other yellow unions, and began to win 
recognition. Despite the attacks of Turk- 
Metal thugs, which included shooting 
down workers at the factory gates 
under the benign eyes of the ‘security’ 
services, the DISK Maden-i§ snowball 
has continued to roll on. The strikes in 
the 70s ended in substantial gains and a 
sea change in industrial relations. 

The 1980 fascist military coup 
suppressed the organised working 
class movement with brute force. As 
the long-time president of the chamber 
of employers said at the time, “Up to 
now we have been crying and the 
workers were laughing at our expense; 
now the time has come when we start 
laughing!” 

The principal lawyer of Maden-i§ 
was killed under torture after he was 
detained at the union offices - his body 
thrown out of the fifth-floor window of 
the security FIQ. Almost all the shop 
stewards at the same factories that are 
on strike today were detained, tortured, 
hauled before martial-law courts and 
given long jail sentences. Some of 
them died in the junta jails, and those 
who were eventually released were 
blacklisted. 

Legacy of junta 

The export-oriented industrial 
policy developed by finance capital 
during the junta years and after 
saw a rapid development of the car 
industry. Bursa was the centre of 
this industrial development, which 
also extended into neighbouring 
provinces. The industrial zones 
and export harbours mushroomed, 
connected by new motorways in 
line with the requirements of just- 
in-time production, the necessary 
infrastructure investment provided by 
the state. 

The success of this export-oriented 
industry depended on low wages, aided 
by the anti-union legislation brought in 
by the junta, while nationalist-fascist 
‘unions’ maintained the charade 
of ‘industrial relations’. Genuine 
collective bargaining and strikes had 
to be avoided at all costs, and any 
independent organising activity was 
dispersed through union-assisted 
lay-offs. When the intimidation and 
thuggery of the union bosses proved 
to be insufficient, it was replaced by a 
police regime. 

These policies were quite 
successful. Car exports became one of 
the largest foreign currency earners of 
the Turkish economy. And tax revenues 
increased in line with domestic sales, 
backed by easy credit. There were no 
major strikes and tame two- or three- 
year deals were regularly signed. 

Company loyalty and job-security 
in the developing industry had been 


quite strong, but this was tested during 
the dip that followed the financial crisis 
of 2008, when production levels were 
reduced. Workers were squeezed: 
they were asked if they preferred 
redundancy with compensation, or a 
shorter working week with reduced 
pay. The great majority of workers 
accepted lower pay levels. 

These developments, of course, 
took place in a country where the 
dirty war in Kurdistan has marred 
any attempt to win democratic rights. 
Turk-Metal, meanwhile, maintained 
good connections with the army top 
brass and nationalist-fascist forces. 
The former president of the union was 
unchallenged from 1971 to 2009 and 
became the richest trade unionist in 
Turkish history. He was renowned for 
his cooperation with the nationalist- 
fascist forces entrenched in the 
state security apparatus. Thanks to 
misappropriated union funds, he ended 
up owning a nationalist satellite TV 
channel broadcasting in North Cyprus 
as well as over the Turkic lands of 
central Asia. He also formed and led 
nationalist organisations extending 
into those countries. In line with the 
wishes of the army top brass he formed 
the My Turkey association, grouping 
together 600 nationalist organisations 
and prominent former army officers. 

Eventually he came a cropper in the 
infamous Ergenekon coup conspiracy 
trials, along with retired and serving 
officers. He lost his position in the 
union, was convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment (although he 
was eventually released on medical 
grounds). He once described Turk- 
Metal as “the union of those who 
are aware of Allah, the Quran and 
their Turkishness”. And this was 
the union that dominated all metal 
manufacturing, including the car 
industry, up to 2012. 

The changed fortunes of Turk- 
Metal began with the 2012 wage round. 
The rank and file refused to accept the 
union dictats in cooperation with the 
employers and the state. There was an 
attempt to nip the discontent in the bud 
and scores of dissenting workers were 
laid off. However, the industry-wide 


wage standard was broken, with large 
factories such as Renault paying even 
lower wages than rival companies. 

But union members refused to accept 
the terms agreed by the bureaucracy. 
In December, workers at some smaller 
factories tried to organise in a different 
union and decided to strike. 

Strike and sit-in 

In the changed political climate the 
union tops can no longer get away with 
their traditional thuggery - workers 
freely voted to reject the proposed deal 
and go on strike. At the last moment, 
the government stepped in to impose 
a ‘cooling off period’ on the grounds 
that a strike in the automotive industry 
would be “harmful to the national 
interests”. The government also 
forced upon the workers compulsory 
arbitration to end the dispute. 

During the postponement and 
arbitration process Turk-Metal 
managed to reach agreements at some 
factories, while others resisted. The 
outcome was more uneven pay levels 
for similar skill sets, and growing 
discontent. The workers at the Bosch 
factory managed to get a better deal 
than the rest of the industry, and this 
proved to be the turning point. Factory 
committees were elected with a view to 
negotiations independent of the union 
bureaucracy, and there was a campaign 
for workers to resign from Turk-Metal 
en masse. 

The anti-union legislation 
requires individual workers to sign 
a resignation form before a public 
notary. So visiting a notary became 
a form of demonstration and on May 
5 the first large-scale demonstration 
was staged. Knowing that state forces 
were likely to intervene to suppress 
this resistance, the workers knew 
that their only defence would be to 
act unitedly in an organised way. So 
the factory committees bypassed the 
union shop stewards to organise the 
majority of the workers. After a few 
half-hearted attempts at thuggery and 
intimidation, the union realised it could 
achieve nothing and gave up. 

When they saw the result of 
organisation and the capacity to act 


effectively, workers raised the need 
to renegotiate current agreements. The 
bosses were caught unawares and tried 
to play for time, using consultations 
with overseas parent companies as 
a delaying tactic. The union tried to 
dissuade the workers, claiming that no 
alteration to agreements was permitted 
under union legislation, and that non¬ 
members were still obliged to pay dues 
to the union, as they were ‘benefiting’ 
from the current agreements. 

These developments brought about 
meetings to coordinate action across 
different factories, and eventually an 
inter-factory committee was formed. 
During those meetings four common 
demands were adopted: the workers 
must be represented in negotiations; 
there must be no ‘solidarity dues’ paid 
to the union; the bosses must agree 
to level up wages for similar skill 
sets; and there must be no lay-offs in 
retribution. 

The bosses rejected those demands 
- Renault sacked some individual 
leaders, removing them from the card 
entry system without notifying them. 
When the morning shift arrived at the 
factory gates, they were not able to 
get in and the workers’ anger suddenly 
boiled over. They refused to enter the 
factory, and the shift leaving refused 
to leave. A spontaneous demonstration 
gathered in front of the factory, while 
a sit-in was staged inside. 

Within a few hours four large 
factories were on strike, enforced by 
sit-ins. The workers who stayed outside 
marched to other workplaces, asking 
their comrades in those factories to join 
the strike. The families of the workers 
joined in, and there was support and 
solidarity from every part of the 
community. 

To date the police have not 
intervened. Normally in such 
circumstances the state is ready to 
act with brutality to suppress such 
resistance at an early stage, but this 
time the regional governor attempted 
to mediate between the workers 
and companies. To no avail - the 
workers were determined to follow 
through their demands. The bosses’ 
organisations and the ministry tried 


to appease them by accepting their 
demands about the union, but not on 
pay. That did not work and on May 19 
4,000 workers at the Ford subsidiary 
in izmit, the neighbouring province, 
decided to join in the strike. 

But there are signs that the bosses’ 
attitude has hardened. The workers 
sitting in began to be harassed and the 
police started to deploy reinforcements 
around the factory gates. The tone of 
press releases and warnings issued to 
the workers has started to change. 

Storm clouds 

What the coming days will bring is hard 
to predict. The workers’ detennination 
and level of organisation seems strong, 
and the support from other factories 
appears more and more solid. There are 
textile plants and those of associated 
industries in the same industrial zones, 
where the workers are suffering similar 
conditions, so there is a possibility that 
the strikes could spread. 

The June 7 elections are going to be 
critical, since the support enjoyed by 
the HDP (People’s Democracy Party) 
is hovering around the threshold for 
representation in parliament. If it gets 
the 10% it needs, this would put the 
ruling AKP (Justice and Development 
Party) into a position where it would 
be very difficult to govern. However, if 
the AKP manages to push the HDP vote 
down by a percentage point or so, it may 
have a majority sufficient to change 
the constitution in order to introduce 
a presidential system. So the AKP is 
treading a very careful line, so as not 
to alienate its core voters in western 
Turkey, including the workers of Bursa 
and its environs. In any case, the support 
gathered by the HDP has created a new 
wave of optimism amongst the lower 
strata of working people. 

The AKP government also has to 
prove its capability to manage the 
crisis to the transnational automotive 
companies. It may try to benefit 
from the anti-Turk-Metal mood by 
abandoning it, and replacing it with 
an Islamist-dominated union closer to 
its liking. However, any substantial 
increase in pay would be an anathema 
for the transnationals - although the 
government has other means at its 
disposal to sugar that bitter pill, such 
as relief on taxation and import duties, 
and other incentives and subsidies. 
Such measures would require careful 
planning, since the Turkish economy 
has been visibly slowing down, and 
‘excessive public spending’ during 
election year has added to the deficit 
in the balance of payments. 

Then there is the Syrian crisis, 
which has reached a new level of 
intensity. Turkey has been acting in 
unison with Qatar and Saudi Arabia, 
trying to wage a more effective 
campaign against the Assad regime, 
but the US has been attempting to win 
it to the fight against Islamic State. 
Managing such conflicting interests 
is indeed putting great pressure on the 
AKP government. 

While the car workers’ demands are 
limited to economic issues at present, 
it is entirely possible that they will 
realise very quickly that in order to win 
they must wage a political struggle. In 
other words, these are days of hope. 
How much of it will be realised will 
be determined by the consciousness, 
organisation and detennination of the 
workers themselves. 

In any case, what has been 
achieved to date is already beyond the 
expectations of many observers. The 
spell cast by the junta has been broken, 
and the genie is out of the bottle. It will 
be impossible to put it back and return 
to the certainties of yesterday • 
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LEFT UNITY 



Some hard thinking is needed 

After the general election the left needs to do more than carry on protesting, argues Jack Conrad 


A nyone on the left who actually 
mixes with and speaks to 
so-called ‘ordinary people’ - 
and talks about politics - will have 
experienced this, or something very 
like it. Question: Why are there so 
many different leftwing groups? 
Question: Why are there so many 
splits? Question: Why don’t you talk 
about other groups in your press? 
Question: Why don’t you lot get 
together? 

Only the hopelessly complacent, 
the hopelessly smug, the hopelessly 
deluded would dismiss such 
transparently honest inquiries 
as evidence of irredeemable 
backwardness. The left’s divisions, the 
endless series of irresponsible splits, 
the morbid fear of open debate, the 
duplication of effort is irrational and 
self-defeating. 

Does that mean different 
interpretations of history and 
theoretical arguments are unimportant, 
irrelevant or in and of themselves 
problematic? No, without enriching 
our theory, without interrogating the 
past, without the right to challenge 
accepted wisdom, we can never make 
progress towards revealing the truth, 
let alone win the battle of ideas. That 
said, without deep social roots and 
organising masses of people, there is 
no possibility of properly testing our 
strategy and tactics. Marxism, after 
all, not only sets out to “interpret the 
world”. The overriding goal, as stated 
in the famous 11th thesis on Feuerbach, 
is to “change it”. 1 

So, the foundation of Left Unity, 
in November 2013, as an organisation 


which aims to “unite the diverse strands 
of radical and socialist politics in the 
UK”, was a welcome development. 2 
At the very least Left Unity provides a 
structure, an ongoing forum, a project 
within which comrades coming from 
various backgrounds, traditions, 
viewpoints and factions can listen, 
cooperate, engage, learn and, where 
necessary, argue and compete with 
each other. Through that process the 
forces of Marxism can be strengthened. 
Eg, the Communist Platform had just 
one member on Left Unity’s national 
council in 2014. Now we have four. 

Like many before them, those who 
initially floated the idea of Left Unity 
proclaimed that they were committed 
to “doing politics differently”. Yet, 
while the model of the confessional 
sects has rightly been rejected, there 
is a real danger of throwing the baby 
out with the bathwater. 

Organisations such as the Socialist 
Workers Party, Workers Revolutionary 
Party, Workers Power, Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, etc, have done 
a tremendous disservice to the cause of 
socialism. What they call ‘democratic 
centralism’ is, in fact, bureaucratic 
centralism. Their internal regimes are 
obnoxious. Their theory is thoroughly 
corrupted and brittle. Their ‘Leninism’ 
is entirely bogus. Yet for far too many 
in Left Unity’s leadership - not least the 
runaways from the confessional sects 
- “doing politics differently” amounts 
to dismissing classical Marxism, 
abandoning class politics, ignoring 
the rich lessons of Bolshevism and not 
bothering with the fate of the Russian 
Revolution. The ‘old’ politics of the 


left are outdated, no longer relevant, 
off-putting, should be forgotten, etc. 
We heard it in the Socialist Labour 
Party, Socialist Alliance and Respect. 
We hear it in Left Unity too. 

There is much talk about original 
thinking, pushing the boundaries and 
new kinds of organisation. But on 
closer examination most of it turns out 
to be an eclectic rehash of Bernstein 
revisionism, Stalinist popular 
frontism, soft Maoist feminism and 
Eurocommunist identity politics. 

Models 

Once the model was Rifondazione 
Comunista in Italy and Die Linke 
in Germany. Now it is Syriza in 
Greece and Podemos in Spain. Such 
broad party projects quickly show 
their limits and dash all the high 
expectations. Supporting the lesser 
evil, trying to appear respectable 
before the media, coalition deals 
with greens and social democrats, the 
temptation of high office - all of them 
trump the radical claims. 

There is, of course, a big problem 
with transposing Rifondazione 
Comunista, Die Linke or Syriza 
onto the conditions of Britain. Such 
organisations have their origins 
in historically established parties. 
Namely ‘official communist’ parties. 

Take Rifondazione Comunista. It 
claims to be the continuation of the 
Italian Communist Party that in 1947 
boasted 2.3 million members and in 
1976 secured 34.4% of the popular 
vote. In the 1996 general election 
Rifondazione Comunista won 8.6% 
of the vote. Under general secretary 


Fausto Bertinotti the party supported 
the first cabinet of Romano Prodi - 
ultimately leading to electoral disaster 
and organisational fragmentation. 

What about Die Linke? Well, one of 
the founding strands, albeit by far the 
smallest, came as a breakaway from 
the Social Democratic Party in western 
Gennany. That is Oskar Lafontaine 
and Labour and Social Justice - the 
Electoral Alternative. The other 
founding strand was, however, the 
Party of Democratic Socialism: ie, the 
inheritor party of the Socialist Unity 
Party. Till 1989 it ran the Unrechtsstaat 
- aka the German Democratic 
Republic. The party has 64 Bundestag 
deputies and regularly gains 20% of 
the vote across the eastern districts. 
Today Die Linke’s Bodo Ramelow is 
prime minister of Thuringia, heading 
a so-called red-red-green coalition 
government. Obviously something 
Die Linke dreams of repeating at a 
federal level. Towards that end Die 
Linke steers to the right politically: 
eg, equating anti-Zionism with “anti- 
Semitism”. 3 Anyway, the explanation 
for Die Linke’s current strength, at 
least in part, lies in its existence as a 
former ruling party. 

Nor did Syriza spring out of thin 
air. It began as one of the historically 
constituted wings of the ‘official’ 
Communist Party of Greece: ie, 
the KKE (Interior). It staged a split 
with the KKE (Exterior) in 1968 - 
nominally over the Soviet intervention 
in Czechoslovakia. In the elections of 
1974, following the collapse of the 
regime of the colonels, both wings of 
the KKE temporarily came together. 


They formed the United Left and won 
9.36% of the vote. Despite formally 
dissolving in 1986, the KKE (Interior) 
continued as the Greek Left and that 
organisation helped form the Coalition 
of the Left and Progress (Synaspismos) 
along with the KKE. Synaspismos 
gained 13.1% of the vote in 1989. 
Including the KKE, it subsequently 
joined with New Democracy and then 
New Democracy and Pasok to form 
short-lived coalition governments. 

In 1991 the KKE withdrew from 
Synaspismos. But, following a 
bewildering series of splits and fusions, 
in effect it - that is, Synaspismos - 
became Syriza in 2004. From modest 
beginnings the party began to grow 
rapidly. Greece was mired in a 
devastating economic downturn due 
to the austerity imposed by the EU- 
ECB-IMF troika. In January 2015 
Syriza famously won 2.2 million votes. 
Though this was only 36.3% of the 
turnout, it was awarded 149 out of the 
300 parliamentary seats (because of 
the undemocratic 50 seat top-up going 
to the leading party). Under Alexis 
Tsipras the party went on to form a 
coalition government along with the 
rightwing Independent Greeks - the 
latter being given the defence portfolio 
in an attempt to reassure the anny high 
command. 

For those who really want a political 
party that did spring out of thin air 
there is Podemos. Though some of 
its initiators were members of this or 
that left group - most notably the Anti- 
Capitalist Left - Podemos was formed 
in January 2014 out of the human raw 
material swept up by the Indignados 
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movement. Spain, like Greece, was 
plunged into severe austerity by 
the troika and this triggered mass 
opposition. 

Podemos is left-populist. Its name 
is borrowed from Barack Obama’s first 
presidential campaign. Translated into 
English it means ‘We can’. Politically 
the party is deliberately vague and 
deliberately narrow: opposition to 
austerity, self-determination for 
Catalonia, a basic income for everyone, 
green energy, etc. Podemos is widely 
known for its plebiscitary democracy, 
but, as a result, it is effectively run by 
a Bonaparte in the charismatic shape 
of Pablo Iglesias. 

Nonetheless, there can be no 
doubting the successes of Podemos. 
Membership has ballooned. Within 
20 days of its launch 100,000 had 
signed up. Currently the figure is 
well over 350,000. There appear to 
be no membership dues. In its first 
electoral contest, the May 2014 EU 
elections, Podemos won 8% of the 
vote. A stunning result - greeted by 
Iglesias as a “defeat”. 4 He said the 
established social democratic and 
conservative parties deserved to be 
crushed. Nonetheless, in November 
2014, El Pals reported that Podemos 
was topping opinion polls. 

Yet despite its spectacular advances 
there are signs of discontent. Some, 
for example, are questioning Iglesias’s 
leadership methods. Co-founder 
Juan Carlos Monedero stormed out 
last month. Recently Podemos also 
appears to have stalled in the polls. 
The strategy of riding to power in one 
rush has therefore failed. 5 

Prospects 

Certainly when it comes to Britain, 
we need to soberly recognise what 
is immediately possible and what is 
not. Without that, disillusionment will 
rapidly set in. Left Unity is not on the 
cusp of becoming a mass party. There 
will be no Podemos in Britain. The 
poor showing of our candidates in the 
May 7 general election - whether they 
were standing as Left Unity or under 
the umbrella of the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition - confirms that 
assessment. Typically we got around 
1% or less. 

There has been some silly talk 
of Labour undergoing a process of 
Pasokification. But Britain is not 
Greece and the Labour Party is not 
Pasok. Despite George Osborne’s 
hard-edged rhetoric, here in Britain 
austerity has been austerity-lite. There 
have been significant cuts in local 
government budgets, a reduction in 
military spending and a small drop 
in the GDP. But the bedroom tax and 
other such horrible measures were 
designed to please the readership of 
the Daily Mail. 

There has been no mass protest 
movement. Apart from a few Grand 
old Duke of York days of action back 
in 2011, somewhat to my surprise 
things have stayed relatively quiet. 
The People’s Assembly demonstration 
on June 20 will, in all probability, be 
yet another Grand old Duke of York 
exercise. An opportunity for left 
MPs, trade union general secretaries 
and media personalities. But little or 
nothing will come from it. 

As for Greece, before the January 
2015 elections there were some two 
dozen general strikes. More than that, 
Pasok haemorrhaged support to the 
benefit of Syriza. Nor is Pasok the 
equivalent of the Labour Party. It was 
founded as a sort of third-worldist 
‘socialist’ party in 1974. Pasok 
supported the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation, demanded the closure of 
American bases and praised the Soviet 
Union’s anti-imperialist role. In other 
words, the party posed left. 

Pasok was based not on the trade 
union movement, but clientelism, 
and the party moved sharply to the 
right in 1996. Costas Simitis replaced 
Andreas Papandreou. It embraced 
neoliberalism. Following the 2008 


global crisis the Pasok government of 
George Papandreou (son of Andreas) 
was therefore predisposed to impose 
the swingeing EU-ECB-IMF austerity 
programme. The result was inevitable. 
Pasok is now a pathetic rump. 

Despite Scotland, the Labour Party 
is not about to implode. On May 7 its 
vote in England and Wales actually 
increased. Crudely, while it lost 40 
seats north of the border it gained 
20 seats south of the border. And, 
interestingly, for reasons I do not 
quite understand, in the aftermath of 
May 7, some 30,000 have signed up. 
Maybe they think they can vote for 
John McDonnell. Maybe they think 
they can shift Labour to the left. After 
all, from what I can gather, many of 
those who are joining come from a 
student-protest or Occupy background. 

True, there have been excited 
rumours buzzing around for some time 
now to the effect that Len McCluskey 
is about to disaffiliate Unite (whose 
UK and Irish membership is around 
1.5 million) from the Labour Party 
and found a new “party of labour”. 
We are even told by various insiders 
that Left Unity’s Kate Hudson and 
Andrew Burgin have been promised 
executive seats. But, in reality, as 
things stand at the moment, it would 
appear that brother McCluskey will 
back Andy Burnham. He is supposedly 
the continuation candidate to replace 
Ed Miliband. In other words, another 
repositioned Blairite. 

Hence the strategy of SPEW to 
replace the Labour Party with Tusc 
is utterly illusory. McCluskey would 
not throw in his lot with Tusc. That 
would be utterly ridiculous. A whale 
joining a minnow. Nevertheless, that is 
the strategy pursued within Left Unity 
by Nick Wrack’s Independent Socialist 
Network (it is, in fact, a typical anti¬ 
sectarian sect). He wants Left Unity to 
become one of Tusc’s “participating” 
organisations. 6 

Left Unity must therefore reject the 
ISN’s siren calls to join up with Tusc. 
Non-aggression agreements should be 
sought... where possible. But standing 
candidates under the Tusc banner is 
mistaken and has proved to be self- 
defeating. Joint candidates turn out 
to be Tusc candidates. And, if at this 
stage standing in elections is about 
making socialist propaganda, making 
new members, spreading our influence 
- not being elected, let alone forming 
a government - then we ought to stand 
Left Unity candidates as Left Unity 
candidates. 

Left Unity consists of a small 
number of left groups. Our Communist 
Platform, the ISN (Nick Wrack), 
International Socialist Network (ex- 
SWP), Socialist Resistance, Workers 
Power, Socialist Action, etc. There is 
also a ‘non-aligned’ leadership core. At 
the top of Left Unity there is the Kate 
Hudson and Andrew Burgin team. With 
the subtle backing of Ken Loach they 
exercise a definite authority. While 
Socialist Resistance is clearly the most 
influential group within the leadership, 
there are definite, though largely 
unexplored, political differences: 
Scotland, EU, ‘humanitarian’ 
imperialist interventions. 
Paradoxically, though the Communist 
Platfonn is undoubtedly the extreme 
left opposition within LU, we not 
infrequently find ourselves voting with 
the Hudson-Burgin leadership. 

There were those who thought that 
if Left Unity adopted ‘sensible’ left- 
reformist policies and closely identified 
itself with Syriza and Podemos we 
would rapidly grow and go from one 
success to another. Obviously those 
comrades will have been disappointed. 
Membership has stagnated - even gone 
down. Nowadays it stands at around 
1,800. And activity, engagement, has 
never been high. There has, moreover, 
been a steady trickle of bad-tempered 
resignations. Nor have our electoral 
interventions revealed a mass base. 
So some serious rethinking is surely 
required. 


Instead of believing that the big 
times are just around the corner, we 
need a healthy dose of revolutionary 
patience. Realistically over the next 
few years Left Unity could carve out 
an electoral niche and consolidate an 
organisation of five or six thousand. 
Though it has to be admitted that the 
first-past-the-post system mitigates 
against any Westminster electoral 
breakthrough in the short term. But, 
as long as we do not judge ourselves 
by numbers of MPs and councillors, as 
long as the right politics are adopted, 
there are good prospects for growth. 
Objective circumstances cry out for 
a fighting party of the working class 
that can point the way to socialism. 
Capitalism remains deeply mired 
in crisis, is visibly wrecking the 
ecosystem and consigns millions to 
a soulless existence. Meanwhile, all 
the mainstream parties, including 
the Labour Party, are committed to 
maintaining wage-slavery in perpetuity 
and capitalist growth for the sake of 
growth. 

Spirit rapping 

There remains a widespread belief in 
Left Unity that because the Labour 
Party has moved to the right over the 
last 30 years there is a reformist space 
to the left of Labour. This is illusory, 
not least because refonnism is illusory. 
The fact of the matter is that refonnism 
- the old reformism of Bernstein, 
Fabianism, the British road to socialism 
and Bennism - was based on a false 
premise. Namely that it was possible 
to use the existing state machine, 
the existing constitutional order, the 
existing trade union bureaucracy to 
bring about one small step followed by 
another small step, a fundamental shift 
in wealth and power till the realisation 
of some kind of national socialism. 
Then there is the fondness for the 
government of Clement Attlee. Yes, the 
national health service was founded, 
masses of council houses were built 
and incomes doubled. Hence the ‘spirit 
of 1945’ and Keynesian economics. 
But the long post-World War II boom 
was based on the US replacing Britain 
as the world hegemon, the massive 
destruction of capital and millions 
of deaths. Do socialists want a new 
capitalist hegemon, a new world war? 
Hardly. 

The history of the 20th century has 
surely proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt that reformism disempowers 
the working class. Long-term aims are 
sold for short-term gains. Nationalism 
is promoted. Eventually capitalism is 
accepted and the conditions are created 
for demoralisation, disorientation and 
the politics of despair. Eg, voting 
SNP in Scotland and voting Ukip in 
England. 

Given this, it is strange, to say the 
least, that there are still comrades 
in Left Unity who are dedicated 
to watering down demands and 
perspectives. Sweeping away the 
existing state, working class rule and 
the transition to a society based on 
the principle of need are deemed to 
be barriers, sectarian shibboleths. The 
most militant upholder of this dismal 
line has been Socialist Resistance. 
No surprise therefore that nowadays 
it is often called Resisting Socialism. 
That is the task it set itself in Left 
Unity. True, when it comes to private 
meetings, when it comes to its own 
publication, its own conferences, there 
are speeches and articles about class 
struggle, revolution and the vision of 
socialism. But, showing what these 
speeches and articles are worth, there 
is no attempt to equip LU with that 
perspective. 

SR’s only excuse for what is rank 
opportunism lies in the bottom-up 
theory of spontaneity upheld against 
Marx and Engels by Mikhail Bakunin 
and the 19th century anarchists. 
Nowadays that is what the so-called 
‘transitional method’ amounts to. 
Basically the notion is that capitalism 
is so corrupting, so pervasive that the 


majority can never be persuaded. But 
steer them into action, put them into 
motion, lead them from one moderate 
demand to ever more bolder demands, 
and eventually the aim of overthrowing 
capitalism can be realised. Only the 
revolutionary elite knows what is 
going on. And, of course, there are 
self-appointed groups by the dozen all 
aspiring to be the directing hand. So 
the trick is to carefully insert the right 
vanguard into the right movement at 
the right time. Socialist Resistance and 
its predecessors have gone from left 
communism to Bennism, from Labour 
Party entryism to the industrial turn, 
from Respect to Left Unity. 

Though there is a consistency 
in the inconsistency, the strategy is 
thoroughly mistaken. Not only does 
it not work: it breeds a generation 
of rightists. What begins sincerely 
morphs into cynicism. But people 
cannot operate on a permanently 
cynical basis. Activists become the 
message. 

The SWP shares essentially the 
same method. That explains the deeply 
disappointing splits. There has been 
a process of degeneration on the left. 
The ISN walked out over the ‘comrade 
Delta’ fiasco, only to undergo a split 
itself on the basis of an artistic piece of 
furniture - that is, Bjame Melgaard’s 
take on Alan Jones’s Chair. Looking 
back to the late 1960s and early 70s, 
the splits were, if I remember rightly, 
far more serious. Eg, today’s Workers 
Power, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
Revolutionary Communist Group, 
Spiked, etc all originated in the 
International Socialists/SWP. It is not 
that these splits were always justified. 
After all, not a few came in the form 
of expulsion. But at least they were 
carried out on the basis of big political 
questions. Not moral outrage. 

Nevertheless, that is what years 
of training in the SWP’s atrophied 
internal life has produced ... and 
subsequently found its way into Left 
Unity. Reading the SWP annual Pre¬ 
conference Bulletins,, I still experience 
a combination of amazement and 
sadness. The contents are dull, small- 
minded, technical and often apolitical. 
It all makes for a poor showing, even 
compared with the old ‘official’ CPGB. 
The biennial CPGB congress saw the 
publication of internal discussion 
papers with a 2,000-word limit and 
open discussion in the fortnightly 
journal Comment. Incidentally, we 
took full advantage of the pre-congress 
discussion publication to launch 
blistering salvo after blistering salvo 
against the Marxism Today, Straight 
Left and Morning Star opportunists. 
True, there was a brief flowering of 
debate in the SWP - ie, over 2012-13 
- but the oppositionists were without 
exception theoretically blinkered, 
politically confused and ultimately 
pitiful. 

It was obvious from the start that 
the ISN did not stand a chance of doing 
anything serious. With little more than 
a hundred members the comrades really 
seem to have believed that they could 
mimic the SWP ... only better. Richard 
Seymour wanted to be the media face 
of the left, China Mieville wanted a 
publishing house, Tim Nelson wanted 
a rank-and-file trade union paper, Bev 
Keenan wanted a women’s magazine. 
But they did not want to seriously 
rethink the so-called International 
Socialism tradition. They did not want 
to think about programme. What goes 
for the ISN also goes for Socialism in 
the 21st Century. 

Free speech 

The contemporary left owes far 
more to Bakunin than Marx, the 
contemporary left is committed 
to the politics of spontaneity, the 
contemporary left is elitist and 
manipulative. This inexorably leads to 
the worship of strikes, demonstrations 
and occupations. Action, action, 
action is the alpha and omega of 
the contemporary left. Debate, 


critical reporting, polemic, historical 
investigation, theoretical development 
are at best tolerated. At worst frowned 
upon. 

Hence in some LU branches 
there is a deep-seated culture of 
anti-politics politics. Everything is 
subordinated to the imagined level 
of the so-called ‘ordinary people’. 
Patronising, insulting, but revealing. 
Always expected, like Godot these 
so-called ‘ordinary people’ never 
arrive. However, in their name an 
intolerant, fearful, bullying culture 
has developed. Political debate is 
closed down, those who dare think 
different are subject to censure. In 
the case of Laurie McCauley he has 
found himself indefinitely suspended 
by Manchester branch. Did he disrupt 
a meeting by shouting? No. Did he 
kick and punch opponents? No. Did 
he threaten to shoot them? No. So what 
was his offence? He had the temerity to 
report the arguments between himself 
and some other members of the branch 
in the Weekly Worker. 

We are therefore forced to conclude 
that there are those in Left Unity who 
consider what they say to be above 
criticism - that or criticism should 
be kept private. LU’s constitution 
contains no clause upholding the right 
to publicly criticise other members. 
Nor does it contain a clause outlawing 
public criticism. But on the basis of 
revolutionary ‘common law’ - the 
practice of Marx and Engels, the 
Second International, the Bolsheviks, 
etc - it is clear that it is the attempt 
to gag a critic through an indefinite 
suspension from a branch that should 
be against the rules. In point of fact, 
this paper has carried many hard¬ 
hitting reports of LU branches, the 
national council, the annual conference 
without any problem. Indeed Left 
Unity’s three national conferences 
were live-streamed and publicly 
minuted by leadership arrangement. 
A model of openness, which the whole 
left, resources pennitting, should seek 
to emulate. Eg, we in the CPGB report 
our membership aggregates, broadcast 
our weekly political report from the 
Provisional Central Committee, etc. 

Comrade McCauley was suspended 
a year ago. And, despite his case being 
referred to the disputes committee, 
there has still been no resolution of the 
ugly affair. Such a situation is surely a 
denial of natural justice. After all, for 
justice is to be done, not only must it 
be seen to be done. There is another 
legal maxim: ‘Justice delayed is justice 
denied’. If a member cannot get their 
case heard in a timely fashion, it is to 
all intents and purposes the same as 
having no rights at all. This principle of 
speedy justice has long been upheld - 
and not only by radical and progressive 
opinion. 

Mention of justice delayed and 
denied can be found in the Mishnah 
(the oral Torah of the Jewish religion): 
“Our rabbis taught ... The sword 
comes into the world, because of 
justice delayed and justice denied.” 
Then there is clause 40 of the Magna 
Carta of 1215. It reads: “To no-one 
will we sell, to no-one will we refuse 
or delay, right or justice.” 7 

For LU’s disputes committee to 
have denied comrade McCauley justice 
for so long is not only a disgrace. It 
brings the whole organisation into 
disrepute. The Communist Platform 
will be submitting a motion on this 
matter to the next meeting of the 
national council • 

Notes 

1. K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 5, London 1976, p5. 

2. http://leftunity.org/wp-content/uploads/2013/12/ 
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3. www.jacobinmag. com/2014/12/the-germans- 
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INTERVIEW 


A year in limbo 

On June 11 2014 Laurie McCauley was suspended from Manchester Left Unity for publicly criticising 
other members of the branch, but his case has still not been heard. He spoke to the Weekly Worker 


What, concretely, is your status 
now in LU? 

I have been suspended from the 
Manchester branch for nearly a year 
now, after the majority at a meeting of 
our small branch passed a resolution 
to that effect, proposed by Ian Parker 
of Socialist Resistance. This action 
breached the constitution of LU in 
more ways than one: something the 
previous disputes committee and 
national council did not appear to 
consider relevant. I remain a member 
of Left Unity nationally and have 
attended the last two conferences. 
Could you explain the nature of 
the charges against you? 

Once unsupportable accusations 
about my and others’ “bullying 
behaviour” fell by the wayside, the 
motion passed by the branch focused 
exclusively on the fact that I had 
written an article which blew the lid 
on the witch-hunting and attempted 
censure of another comrade in the 
branch, Dawud Islam. 

The roots of that first dispute lie in 
the crisis which rocked the Socialist 
Workers Party a couple of years ago, 
when a shameful attempt to bury 
accusations of sexual assault against 
a member of the central committee 
resulted in a series of damaging splits. 
The reality of the S WP is that you have 
an entrenched leadership who feel they 
can get away with anything, whether 
politically or, it seems, otherwise. But 
one of those splinters, the International 
Socialist Network, together with 
SR, took the line that the SWP is 
inadequately ‘feminist’, and seem 
compelled to prove how much better 
they - and by extension Left Unity - are 
on women’s issues. 

It was this which drove them to 
launch a petition calling for RMT 
top and Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition candidate Stephen Hedley to 
be kicked out of the labour movement. 
Why? Because a former partner had 
made an accusation of assault; yet 
both the police and an internal RMT 
inquiry found no case against him. As 
always seems to happen these days, 
all the documents of the inquiry were 
leaked, and confirm that the situation 
was not nearly as clear-cut as some on 
the left might have liked. 

This petition was posted on our 
internal email list by Ian. Comrade 
Islam questioned the campaign against 
a fellow RMT comrade who had not 
been found guilty of anything. I then 
chipped in, reminding comrades that 
‘innocent until proven guilty’ had been 
something of a progressive win for, oh, 
a few centuries now. 

Are there real differences 
between LU comrades on the 
women’s question, which it might be 
illuminating for all to see debated? 
Yes. But the Hedley petition was 
indefensible on all levels, and the 
comrades knew it. So instead of 
attempting to justify it, they whipped 
up as much moral outrage as they 
could and channelled it into the 
isolation and exclusion of comrades 
whose views they find a challenge. 
At this point, an “ad-hoc committee” 
formed by Ian decided that the 
topic was “no longer suitable for 
discussion” and shut down the branch 
email list. At the next meeting, Ian 
put forward a motion of censure 
against the comrade, dissociating 
the branch from his remarks on our 
internal mailing list. 


This had a hugely alienating effect 
on the branch’s periphery; the ‘trial of 
Dawud’ failed to attract the masses, 
surprisingly enough. In the end Ian 
withdrew his motion after a pseudo¬ 
apology from the accused. After all 
the mud flung at him on the email list, 
including aspersions about his faith, 
the possibilities for collective work 
or simply having a base level of trust 
between comrades had been totally 
destroyed. The whole sorry story 
needed to be exposed, which I duly 
did by writing about it in the Weekly 
Worker . 1 

At the next meeting the motion to 
exclude me was passed. Not all of the 
independents are so insecure about 
their politics on women’s liberation 
as the ISN and SR, but were won on 
the basis that reporting what people 
said at a political meeting was some 
sort of horrendous breach of privacy. 
Readers can look up my reports for 
details. 

I would like to add something about 
the breathtaking cynicism displayed by 
some members of LU at this meeting. 
A supposed independent turned up 
for the first time ever, to explain that 
she would never attend a meeting at 
which her comments may be reported 
(I’ll let readers pick that one apart 
themselves!). Branch chair Chris 
Strafford, who has played a really 
shameful role in both disputes, claimed 
that an ex-member of Workers Power 
had planned to attend the meeting, 
but was too terrified at the thought of 
being in the same room as myself. Are 
either of those people attending branch 
meetings now, I wonder? 

Anyone who reads the Weekly 
Worker, which has published many 
reports of LU meetings at the local, 
national and leadership level, knows 
that we are not in the business of 
attacking the young, the inexperienced 
or the plain ignorant. But if you go 
around demanding comrades be kicked 
out of the movement or censored for 
their comments, you had better be 
prepared to defend that position. 

Being offended occasionally is 
simply part of politics - the rhetoric 
of‘safe spaces’ is being used here, as 
often ends up the case, ., 
to silence inconvenient 
voices. If comrades 
really cannot tolerate i 
a critical article in the 1 
Weekly Worker, lord 
help us if Left Unity 
ever makes it big and the 
Mail, Telegraph, etc start 
to take an interest. 

How have the official 
disciplinary structures 
of LU dealt with this? 

Terribly. The disputes committee 
elected in 2014 insisted on 
confidentiality as a basis for 
proceeding with the dispute. This 
is extremely problematic, as you 
could be stitched up behind closed 
doors and no-one would be any the 
wiser. Secrecy only benefits those 
with power or connections. And if 
claiming to be offended is enough 
for the DC to accept a complaint as 
legitimate ... well, you can imagine 
the possibilities. What earthly 
body can possibly arbitrate on 
that? And what is our position on 
whistleblowers again? 

It took around nine months 
before the DC figured out 
it needed to ask the NC 


for “a steer on confidentiality vs 
transparency”. Given that the whole 
case resolves around an article some 
comrades didn’t like, they should 
perhaps have done so when the whole 
damn thing began. The NC has not 
been much better than the DC when it 
comes to taking the initiative. Concerns 
about democracy and impartiality have 
been put forward as reasons for the 
inability of these bodies to intervene 
decisively. But, without a leadership 
willing to do so, it makes no sense to 
talk about democracy. The issue of 
confidentiality also makes a mockery 
of LU’s aspiration to “do politics 
differently”: ie, in an open, transparent 
and democratic way. How can DC 
members be held to account, how 
can LU members decide who should 
stay and who should be replaced on 
that body, if all its deliberation and 
decisions take place in private? 

What does it say about the 
culture of the organisation in 
general? 

Sadly the Manchester debacle is 
symptomatic of a deeper malaise; 
the DC has been snowed under with 
work since its formation, out of all 
proportion to what you would expect 
for such a small organisation. The 
reason is that members are using, or 
trying to use, the DC to win political 
battles in their branch, or to take their 
side in petty personality clashes. The 
Leeds branch has split along left/ 
right lines, and some comrades in 
Sheffield simply walked when they 
found themselves in a minority on 
some questions. 

The political opportunism of 
the left, the constant reluctance to 
talk about Marxism publicly has 
bred a sort of activist who actually 
feels embarrassed, even ashamed, 
about their own deeply held beliefs. 
The CPGB talks about Marxism 
openly and acknowledges there are 
differences within it - and that is a 
threat to these people, who think LU 
should stick with lowest-common- 
denominator demands we can all 
agree on. The opportunist method is 
founded on the fallacy that we can 
never, ever build a mass Marxist 


party. Only a vanguard organisation, 
with the secret recipe for revolution, 
which will prod a working class - seen 
as essentially static and empty - until 
it is angry enough to launch that 
vanguard into power. Herd animals 
like that will only be confused if you 
present conflicting ideas to them. 

That’s not my idea of a conscious, 
majority (ie, socialist) revolution. 
It leads to a deeply patronising, 
manipulative view of the working 
class, and repeated attempts to make 
it big by repressing the expression of 
differences and appealing directly to 
‘the masses’. The latest conference of 
Nick Wrack’s Independent Socialist 
Network has banned members of 
existing groups from attending: they 
only want virgins! Well, good luck 
with that, comrades. Of course, politics 
inevitably reappears, as those precious 
ordinary people are not actually 
empty vessels waiting to be filled, but 
thinking human beings like everybody 
else, who hopefully are made more 
critical through their engagement with 
Marxist politics. 

The ‘shut the hell up’ method was 
and still is prevalent in Left Unity. As 
far as the Manchester branch goes, I 
am not optimistic; from what I have 
gathered about their current activities, 
the comrades seem resolute only in 
their determination that the branch 
not do anything which might cause it 
to grow beyond a manageable circle 
of co-thinkers. But I think the present 
political situation, the toll all these 
disputes have taken on morale and 
the shrinking of the organised left as a 
whole are making some look about and 
realise that actually we’re all comrades 
here, and something has to change. 
What should the national 
council do now? 

The disputes committee is not 
supposed to be the arena for resolving 
political disagreements. My own case 
barely warrants even that description. 
Those bringing the complaint are 
simply embarrassed that their 
grubby campaign against Dawud 
was exposed. Maybe they lack the 
confidence to defend their positions 
publicly: well, that’s their problem, 


not mine. They have wasted, and 
are continuing to waste, everybody’s 
time with this. 

If the NC allows this to rumble on, 
it will set a worrying precedent for 
anyone who may one day report on 
happenings in LU. If so, they should 
at least pass a motion to the effect 
that if any member of LU claims to 
be offended by something written by 
another member, the author should be 
immediately suspended until such time 
as the disputes committee can conduct 
an in-depth psychic investigation to 
determine the precise level of offence 
caused. 

Seriously, the new NC should show 
some backbone and throw the thing 
out. I am not going to apologise for 
coming to the defence of a victimised 
comrade. 

How has this particular 
manifestation of ‘doing politics 
differently’ impacted on you as 
an individual comrade? 

I would be lying if I said it hadn’t 
bothered me. This sort of thing is 
never pleasant. Even when it is 
obvious to anyone not blinded by 
sectarianism that what lies behind my 
exclusion is the political insecurities 
of some comrades, and not anything 
to do me with me on either a personal 
or political level. In some ways I find 
it ironic. 

My first personal experience of 
this sort of thing was when, as a 
young member of the SWP, I raised 
criticisms of our role in the Respect 
project ... including the silence on 
women’s liberation. Once I started to 
express these views, my devaluation 
from valued comrade to evil sectarian 
came quick and hard. That sort of 
monolithic culture, where we keep 
schtum about our differences on pain 
of being gagged, harassed or excluded, 
is massively off-putting to most young 
people today. 

Left Unity must break with this 
rotten culture if it hopes to live up to 
its own name • 

Notes 

1. ‘What ‘safe spaces’ lead to’ Weekly Worker 
May 15 2014. 
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Devotees of a dead Scotsman 

Was Adam Smith the champion of ‘free market and classical liberal views’? Chis Gray thinks not 



I t has been observed that the history of 
ideas is, to a large extent, the history 
of their distortion. This arises in part 
from the fact that the originators of 
systems or schools of thought are often 
followed by individuals who bestow 
their own bias upon the approach of 
the originators, with the result that the 
system takes on a new direction. It can 
be demonstrated that this has happened 
in the case of the thought of the Buddha, 
of Confucius, of Aristotle, of Jesus, of 
Muhammad, and, closer to our own 
day, in the case of Karl Marx and Leon 
Trotsky. No doubt the list could be 
extended. 

In Adam Smith’s case, I submit, we 
have a particularly glaring example of 
the syndrome. The Adam Smith Institute, 
founded in 1977, exists to propagate 
“radical policy options in the light of 
public choice theory” based on “free 
market and classical liberal views”. 1 This 
entails a biased view of Smith. 

It is easy to see why, in this case, the 
particular distortion has come about. 
The apologists for the ‘free market’ 
have seized on a particular passage from 
The wealth of nations, in which Smith 
invokes divine providence as the source 
of a beneficent socio-economic model, 
where individuals manage to contribute 
to the general good (economically 
speaking) by advancing their own 
personal interest. Smith writes: 

... every individual necessarily 
labours to render the annual revenue 
of the society as great as he can. He 
generally, indeed, neither intends 
to promote the public interest nor 
knows how much he is promoting 
it. By preferring the support of 
domestic to that of foreign industry, 
he intends only his own security; and 
by directing that industry in such a 
manner as its produce may be of the 
greatest value, he intends only his 
own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand 
to promote an end which was no part 
of his intention.” 2 

We may observe, in passing, the bias 
of this “invisible hand” in favour 
of “domestic” as against “foreign 
industry”, which tends to cast doubt 
on the impartiality of providence in 
this area: however, we can presumably 
count on the operation of said hand in 
foreign nations also, so perhaps all is 
well. 

Another parallel passage appears to 
support a view of human nature as one 
in which rational economic calculation 
holds sway at the expense of more 
philanthropic perspectives: 

... man has almost constant occasion 
for the help of his brethren, and it is 
vain for him to expect it from their 
benevolence only ... It is not from 
the benevolence of the butcher, the 
brewer or the baker that we expect 
our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own interest. 3 

This perspective has been seized on 
by mainstream economic theorists as 
the behavioural foundation of ‘rational 
choice’ and as expressive of a certain 
ideal-type individual known as homo 
economicus (economic man) - a person 
who always endeavours to choose what 
is in his/her own economic interest, 
come what may. This conception is in 
turn fathered upon Adam Smith, and is 
used to justify a Panglossian vision of 
globalisation, in which the prevailing 
international division of labour osten¬ 
sibly accords with the optimum, which 
means it should not be ‘intervened’ 
against. It is theoretically possible to 
construct an argument in support of this 
view - a position commonly known as 


the ‘Washington consensus’ - but it is 
not possible to ascribe such a position 
to Adam Smith or to use his name in or¬ 
der effectively to justify the status quo. 

What the devotees of the Adam Smith 
Institute gloss over is that Smith, despite 
his championing of the welfare aspects of 
economic competition, was well aware 
of the ability of producers of all kinds to 
advance their own interest in a fashion 
detrimental to the interests of consumers 
(we should remember that production, 
after all, is carried on ultimately for the 
benefit of the consumer). Smith writes: 

People of the same trade seldom 
meet together, even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in a conspiracy against the 
public, or in some contrivance to 
raise prices. It is impossible indeed 
to prevent such meetings, by any law 
which either could be executed or 
would be consistent with liberty and 
justice. But, though the law cannot 
hinder people of the same trade from 
sometimes assembling together, it 
ought to do nothing to facilitate such 
assemblies, much less to render them 
necessary. 4 

This appears in the context of an attack 
on corporative regulation of trade - a 
feature of the mediaeval economic 
inheritance which Smith saw as an 
obstacle to the proper development of 
industry in these islands. Smith held 
that: 

The pretence that corporations are 
necessary for the better government 
of the trade is without any foundation. 
The real and effectual discipline 
which is exercised over a workman 
is not that of his corporation, but that 
of his customers. 5 

One can conclude from this that Smith 
was, in effect, in favour of a ‘regulated 
market’, and that, therefore, he can be 
seen as potentially in favour of what 
has been called ‘social democracy’ (ie, 
a reformed and regulated capitalism) 
rather than ‘neoliberalism’. This is 
buttressed by numerous passages in 
The wealth of nations (and in The 
theoiy of moral sentiments), such 
as one in which Smith voices his 
implicit agreement with the French 
encyclopaedist, Denis Diderot, who 
wrote: “Si le journalier est mecontent, 
la France est mecontent” (“If the day 
labourer is discontented, then France is 
discontented”). 

Smith writes: 

No society can surely be flourishing 
and happy, of which the far greater 
part of the members are poor and 
miserable. It is but equity, besides, 
that they who food, clothe, and lodge 
the whole body of the people should 
have such a share of the produce 
of the their own labour as to be 
themselves tolerably well fed, clothed 
and lodged. 6 

He is also well aware of the principle 
of the ‘economy of high wages’: 
“The liberal reward of labour, as it 
encourages the propagation, so it 
increases the industry of the common 
people” 7 

The Penguin editor, Andrew Skinner, 
quotes approvingly Jacob Viner’s 
judgement on Smith: 

Adam Smith was not a doctrinaire 
advocate of laissez-faire. He saw a 
wide and elastic range of activity for 
government, and he was prepared 
to extend it further if government, 
by improving its standard of 
competence, honesty and public 
spirit, showed itself entitled to wider 


Adam Smith, 1723-1790 

responsibilities. 8 

In this context it is essential to keep 
cognizance of Smith’s summary of the 
state’s basic duties: 

According to the system of natural 
liberty, the sovereign has only three 
duties to attend to ... first, the duty 
of protecting the society from the 
violence and invasion of other 
independent societies; secondly, the 
duty of protecting, as far as possible, 
every member of the society from 
the injustice or oppression of every 
other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact administration 
of justice; and, thirdly, the duty of 
erecting and maintaining certain 
public works and certain public 
institutions, which it can never be 
for the interest of any individual, 
or small number of individuals, to 
erect and maintain; because the profit 
could never repay the expense to 
any individual or small number of 
individuals, though it may frequently 
do much more than repay it to a great 
society.” 9 

It seems to me that the second duty 
outlined need not be read narrowly 
as the institution of an effective legal 
system, but could be construed more 
broadly as legitimating a sort of 
‘balance of interest ’ between the various 
social classes, along the lines advocated 
by the ancient Athenian statesman, 
Solon. In that case, we would have a 
further instance of a ‘social democratic’ 
tendency in Adam Smith’s thought. 

Imperialism 

It would be interesting to know if the 
supporters of the Adam Smith Institute 
are keen to publicise the master’s 
views on imperialism. I suspect they 
would prefer not to do so. Smith is 
very clear and very forthright in his 
opinions on this subject. Speaking of 
the colonisation of America, he says: 

Folly and injustice seem to have 
been the principles which presided 
over and directed the first project 
of establishing those colonies; the 
folly of hunting after gold and silver 
mines, and the injustice of coveting 
the possessions of a country, whose 
harmless natives, far from having 
ever injured the people of Europe, 
had received the first adventurers 
with every mark of kindness and 
hospitality. 10 

And: 

When those establishments were 
effectuated, and had become 


so considerable as to attract the 
attention of the mother country, the 
first regulations which she made with 
regard to them had always in view 
to secure to herself the monopoly 
of their commerce, to confine their 
market and to enlarge her own at 
their expense, and, consequently, 
rather to damp and discourage than 
to quicken and forward the cause of 
their prosperity. In the different ways 
in which this monopoly has been 
exercised consists one of the most 
essential differences in the policy 
of the different European nations 
with regard to their colonies. The 
best of them all, that of England, 
is only somewhat less illiberal and 
oppressive than that of any of the 
rest.” 11 

He is particularly scathing about the 
Dutch rule in Indonesia: 

In the spice islands the Dutch are said 
to bum all the spiceries which a fertile 
season produces beyond what they 
expect to dispose of in Europe with 
such a profit as they think sufficient 
... By different arts of oppression 
they have reduced the population 
of several of the Moluccas nearly 
to the number which is sufficient 
to supply with fresh provisions and 
other necessaries of life their own 
insignificant garrisons, and such 
of their ships as occasionally come 
there for a cargo of spices. Under the 
government even of the Portuguese, 
however, those islands are said to 
have been tolerably well inhabited. 
The English [East India] company 
has not yet had time to establish in 
Bengal so perfectly destructive a 
system. 12 

The implication seems to be that the 
British East India Company’s policies 
point in the same direction. Indeed the 
company does not escape censure, as 
in the following description of those 
investing in it: 

Frequently a man of great, sometimes 
even a man of small, fortune is willing 
to purchase a thousand pounds’ share 
in India stock merely for the influence 
he expects to acquire by a vote in the 
court of proprietors. It gives him a 
share, though not in the plunder, yet 
in the appointment of the plunderers 
of India; the court of directors, though 
they make that appointment, being 
necessarily more or less under the 
influence of the proprietors, who 
not only elect those directors, but 
sometimes overrule the appointments 
of their servants in India. 

Provided he can enjoy this 


influence for a few years, and thereby 
provide for a certain number of his 
friends, he frequently cares little 
about the dividend, or even about 
the value of the stock upon which his 
vote is founded. About the prosperity 
of the great empire, in the government 
of which that vote gives him a share, 
he seldom cares at all. 

No other sovereigns ever were, 
or, from the nature of things, ever 
could be, so perfectly indifferent 
about the happiness or misery of 
their subjects, the improvement or 
waste of their dominions, the glory or 
disgrace of the their administration, 
as, from irresistible moral causes, 
the greater part of the proprietors of 
such a mercantile company are, and 
necessarily must be. 13 

The notion seems to have arisen 
that Adam Smith fostered a narrow 
conception of human nature expressed 
in particular in the economic sphere, 
in which ‘rational self-interest’ is the 
only relevant consideration in action. 
This version of humanity then becomes 
elevated as homo economicus, and 
the problems called into being by it 
have been designated as (in the words 
of a German scholar) “ das Adam 
Smith Problem” (“the Adam Smith 
Problem”). In my view this is something 
of a pseudo-problem. The ideal-type 
individual specified does not exist, and, 
moreover, did not exist for Adam Smith. 
His idea of economic justice was not an 
exclusively individualist one: rather, 
it focused on society. That is why it is 
necessary to read The wealth of nations 
alongside and in conjunction with The 
theory of moral sentiments, and not just 
on its own. 

In his book on ethics, Smith 
writes: “The wisdom of every state or 
commonwealth endeavours, as well as 
it can, to employ the force of the society 
to restrain those who are subject to its 
authority, from hurting or disturbing the 
happiness of one another.” 14 The effect 
of this is that “it does not follow that a 
regard for the welfare of society should 
be the sole virtuous motive of action, but 
only that, in any competition, it ought 
to cast the balance against all other 
motives.” 15 Smith understood clearly 
“the tendency of virtue to promote, and 
of vice to disturb the order of society”. 16 

It seems that the use of Adam Smith 
as the ‘defunct economist’ practical 
men should appeal to as the justifying 
authority for the current capitalist 
mode of production is illegitimate. It is 
illegitimate because Smith wrote in the 
period of upswing of capitalism, before 
its inherent tendency to crisis became 
fully manifest - for that it was necessary 
to wait until the 19th century. 

We cannot know what Smith would 
have said about the gold standard, the 
protectionism of the 1930s, the Bretton 
Woods system, the current difficulties of 
the euro zone or whatever - even if we 
can hazard some shrewd guesses. But if 
you object to the invocation of a dead 
German, or dead Russians, why invoke 
a dead Scotsman? • 

Notes 

1. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Adam_Smith_ 
Institute. 

2. A Smith The wealth of nations London 1982, 
Book 4, Vol 2, p32 (my emphasis). 

3. IbidBook 1, Vol 1, ppl 18-19. 

4. Ibid Book 1, Vol 1, pp232-33. 

5. Ibid Book 1, Vol 1, p233. 

6. Ibid Book 1, Vol l,pl81. 

7. Ibid Book 1, Vol 1, p 184. 

8. Ibid Book 1, Vol 2, pli. 

9. Ibid Book 1, Vol 2, p274. 

10. Ibid Book 1, pi70. 

11. Ibid Book 1, pi 71. 

12. Ibid Book 1, pp220-21. 

13. Ibid Book 1, pp341-42. 

14. A Smith The theory of moral sentiments 
London 2009, p257. 

15. Ibid p258. 

16. Ibid p358. 
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DEBATE 



Who got it right? 

Democratic dictatorship 
vs permanent revolution 

Did Lenin and the Bolsheviks lack a credible strategy? Jim Creegan replies to Jack Conrad 


J ack Conrad has now offered his 
contribution to the debate between 
Lars T Lih and myself concerning 
the Bolshevik Party in the run-up to 
the October revolution. 1 While Lih 
and Conrad present significantly 
different arguments, their main point 
of convergence seems to be their 
determination to discredit Trotsky’s 
account of events and the widespread 
acknowledgement of Marxist historians 
that he had predicted the course of 
the revolution more accurately than 
Lenin. They would both like to deny 
that Lenin (and eventually through him 
the Bolshevik Party) abandoned their 
earlier concept of the revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry, and - in deed, 
if not in word - embraced the theory 
of permanent revolution elaborated by 
Trotsky in 1906. 

I say ‘would like to deny’, because 
Lih, when pressed, admits Lenin’s 
earlier conception of the democratic 
dictatorship - a revolutionary interlude 
leading to a democratic republic and 
bourgeois economic rule - was replaced 
in 1917 by a call for soviet power, 
which Lenin envisaged as a permanent 
regime that would take initial steps 
toward socialism. But, undeterred in 
his Trotsky-debunking mission, Lih 
falls back on the argument that Trotsky, 
no less than Lenin, had to revise his 
prognosis for the Russian Revolution 
under the pressure of events. However, 
Lih’s argument rests upon the claim that 
Trotsky abandoned an earlier disregard 
for the peasantry and the agrarian 
question, which, as I tried to show, 2 he 
was never guilty of in the first place. 

Conrad repeats a version of Lih’s 
claim concerning the peasantry, 
to which I shall return. However, 
he also offers an argument of his 
own: that Lenin’s democratic 
dictatorship concept was actually an 
only slightly dissimilar version of 
permanent revolution. At one point, 
Conrad writes that Lenin’s idea of a 
provisional revolutionary government 
(synonymous in the latter’s usage 
with the democratic dictatorship) was 
conceived as lasting years and maybe 


even decades - a claim that would 
seem to be contradicted on its face 
by the adjective, “provisional”. At 
another point Conrad suggests that the 
economic tasks of Russian capitalist 
development could, in Lenin’s view, 
possibly be accomplished without any 
change “at the level of regime” - ie, 
under the democratic dictatorship, 
which would preside over both the 
transition from semi-feudalism to 
capitalism and the transition from 
capitalism to socialism. 

Evidence? 

The difficulty with the above argument 
involves more than the merely 
conceptual dissonance of a capitalist 
class achieving economic dominance 
under a plebeian dictatorship. It also 
rests upon nothing more substantial than 
bald assertion on Conrad’s part, and is 
not supported by a scintilla of textual 
evidence, at least not from Lenin’s main 
exposition of the democratic dictatorship 
concept, Two tactics of social democracy 
in the democratic revolution (which I 
have just reread). There is, on the other 
hand, copious textual evidence to the 
contrary. 

Written in the midst of the 1905 
revolution, Two tactics is a polemic 
against the Mensheviks, who had 
recently taken over Iskra, a paper of 
which Lenin was a founder. The ‘new 
Isb-a’ advocates abstention by Social 
Democrats (as all Russian Marxists then 
called themselves) from any provisional 
government brought to power by the 
revolution on the grounds that it will 
be a bourgeois government, in which 
working class parties should not 
participate as a matter of principle; and, 
further, that a working class presence 
in such a government would make the 
bourgeoisie “recoil” from the leadership 
role assigned it by the Mensheviks. 

But Lenin avers that such a 
government will not be one of the big 
bourgeoisie, like those in the west. The 
Russian bourgeoisie, which feared the 
masses more than the tsar, aimed at 
nothing more than a constitutional 
monarchy, and was therefore always 
looking for ways to betray the 


democratic aspirations of the workers 
and peasants in favour of a deal with 
the Romanovs. A truly revolutionary 
provisional government could only be 
the result of a ‘people’s revolution’: 
an armed uprising that would unite 
the workers and the peasants against 
the tsar. Social democrats should not 
only participate in such a government, 
but take the lead in enacting a series 
of radically democratic reforms: 
universal suffrage, an eight-hour day, 
workers’ inspection of factories, free 
public education, election of judges, 
setting up of peasant committees for 
land redistribution. The wider the 
scope of the revolution, and the more 
vigorously the masses swept out the 
Augean stables of feudal reaction, 
the shorter the phase of capitalist 
development would be, and the better 
prepared the workers would be to fight 
for power in the future. 

The culmination of that fight, 
however, is clearly relegated to the 
future. Economically and socially 
backward Russia, with its huge peasant 
majority, was not, to Lenin’s mind, 
prepared for socialism. The outcome 
of the revolution could only be the 
social-economic dominance of the 
bourgeoisie and the political forms 
corresponding to it. The democratic 
dictatorship, far from lasting years 
or decades, as Conrad suggests, 
would pave the way for a constituent 
assembly, which would, in the best 
case, institute a democratic republic. 
Lenin’s pronouncements on this score 
are unambiguous and too numerous to 
reproduce here. A few quotations will 
have to suffice. 

On the social character of the 
revolution: 

Marxists are absolutely convinced 
of the bourgeois character of the 
Russian Revolution. What does it 
mean? It means that the democratic 
reforms in the political system, and 
the social and economic reforms 
that have become a necessity for 
Russia, do not in themselves imply 
the undermining of capitalism, the 
undermining of bourgeois rule; on 


the contrary, they will, for the first 
time, really clear the ground for a 
wide and rapid, European, and not 
Asiatic, development of capitalism; 
they will, for the first time, make it 
possible for the bourgeoisie to rule 
as a class. 3 

On what the democratic dictatorship 
can and cannot hope to achieve: 

But, of course, it will be a 
democratic, not a socialist 
dictatorship. It will be unable 
{without a series of intermediary 
stages of development) to affect 
the foundations of capitalism. At 
best, it may bring about a radical 
redistribution of landed property in 
favour of the peasantry, establish 
consistent and full democracy, 
including the formation of a 
republic , eradicate all oppressive 
features of Asiatic bondage, not 
only in rural but also in factory life, 
lay the foundation for a thorough 
improvement in the conditions of 
the workers and for a rise in their 
standard of living, and - last but 
not least - carry the revolutionary 
conflagration into Europe. Such a 
victory will not yet by any means 
transform our bourgeois revolution 
into a socialist revolution; the 
democratic revolution will not 
immediately overstep the bounds 
of bourgeois social and economic 
relationships ... (emphases added). 4 

Lenin also distinguishes among: (1) 
the democratic dictatorship; (2) the 
republic to which the dictatorship will 
lead; and (3) the commune-state, or 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. He 
is, first of all, clear that the democratic 
dictatorship will be no more than 
temporary: its “formal purpose 
must be to serve as an instrument 
for convening a national constituent 
assembly”. 5 And further, “... a 
provisional revolutionary government 
... that will be the organ of a victorious 
popular insurrection can secure 
full freedom to conduct an election 
campaign and convene an assembly 


that will really express the will of the 
people”. 6 The constituent assembly 
will then proceed to institute the 
democratic republic that Lenin speaks 
of above. The greater the sweep of the 
people’s uprising, the more democratic 
the republic that would emerge from 
it. Lenin insists that there are degrees 
of bourgeois democracy: 

There are bourgeois democratic 
regimes like the one in Germany, 
and also like the one in England; 
like the one in Austria and 
also like those in America and 
Switzerland. He would be a fine 
Marxist indeed, who in a period of 
democratic revolution failed to see 
the difference between the degrees 
of democratism and the difference 
between its forms .. , 7 

The dictatorship is thus no more than a 
transitional political form, leading to 
an elected parliamentary government, 
which Lenin considers the most 
democratic type of government 
compatible with bourgeois social and 
economic rule. He is also careful to 
distinguish the democratic dictatorship 
from what he calls the commune 
state, the revolutionary commune or 
the proletarian dictatorship: “... the 
slogan of ‘revolutionary communes’ 
is erroneous, because the very mistake 
made by the communes known to 
history was that of confusing the 
democratic revolution with the 
socialist revolution”. 8 Thus the 
political sequence Lenin envisions 
is clear: democratic dictatorship, 
followed by a republic, followed by 
a socialist revolution and proletarian 
dictatorship. 

Trotsky’s critique 

Trotsky regarded Lenin’s prognosis 
as overly formulaic. His critique 
had two prongs. First, Lenin thought 
that the peasantry as a whole would 
act as a unified bloc in pursuit of its 
class interests; that it would both 
join the workers in a fight against 
the tsar, but provide a solid basis for 
a bourgeois regime further down 
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the road. Trotsky, on the other hand, 
argued that the peasantry was too 
amorphous and multi-layered to figure 
as an independent revolutionary actor. 
It would either follow the lead of the 
proletariat or the bourgeoisie, or, rather, 
different strata would follow one or the 
other. Trotsky further held that it would 
be impossible for the working class 
to restrict itself to purely democratic 
demands, despite whatever difficulties 
its inability to do so may involve. His 
1907 article, ‘Our differences’, is worth 
quoting at length: 

Because Russia’s social conditions 
are not ripe for a socialist revolution, 
political power would be the greatest 
misfortune for the proletariat. So 
say the Mensheviks. They would be 
right, says Lenin, if the proletariat 
were not aware that the point at 
issue is only a democratic revolution. 
In other words, Lenin believes 
that the contradiction between 
the proletariat’s class interests 
and objective conditions will be 
resolved by the proletariat imposing 
a political limitation upon itself, and 
that this self-limitation will be the 
result of the proletariat’s theoretical 
awareness that the revolution in 
which it is playing a leading role 
is a bourgeois revolution. Lenin 
transfers the objective contradiction 
into the proletariat’s consciousness 
and resolves it by means of a class 
asceticism, which is rooted not in 
religious faith, but in a ‘scientific’ 
schema. It is enough to see this 
intellectual construct clearly to realise 
how hopelessly idealistic it is. 9 

For Trotsky it is not a question of 
whether the working class should or 
should not pull back at the threshold of 
socialist measures, but of its inability 
to do so under the circumstances that 
its initiatives would create. A workers’ 
government would immediately be 
confronted with such problems as mass 
unemployment and strikes for the eight- 
hour day. The creation of public works 
and the shortening of the working day 
would encounter furious resistance by 
the bourgeoisie, leading to massive 
lockouts. The new revolutionary power 
could not side with the employers 
without undermining its own base of 
support. Siding with the workers, on 
the other hand, would imply resuming 
production under state auspices: 
ie, nationalisations. If the peasant 
party in the democratic dictatorship 
were to balk at such measures, the 
revolutionary coalition would fall apart. 

Trotsky did not, pace Lih and 
Conrad, advocate a minority working 
class government, but, basing 
himself on the twin premises that 
the government would be forced 
to adopt socialist methods and that 
the peasantry was a petty bourgeois 
and not a collectivist class - a 
premise shared by all Russian Social 
Democrats - he concluded that the 
uninterrupted passage of the revolution 
from bourgeois to socialist tasks would 
inevitably give rise to a conflict with 
the peasantry, from which the triumph 
of the international revolution would 
be the only way out. Trotsky never 
promoted such a conflict. His theory of 
permanent revolution was a prognosis 
based upon the class interests of the 
revolution’s major protagonists, and 
the political course he thought those 
interests would dictate. It involved a 
prediction, not a prescription. 

Who was right? 

It goes without saying that no 
historical prediction is ever fulfilled 
in every particular. But it is useful to 
inquire, apart from the question of 
who adopted whose programme on 
the eve of October, which prognosis 
- the democratic dictatorship or the 
permanent revolution - proved more 
accurate in the actual events of the 
revolution and the life of the state that 
resulted from it. 

First, it is clear that the peasantry 


did not follow an independent political 
course during the revolution. Its most 
representative party, the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, split - a minority (the 
Left SRs) supporting soviet power, and 
a majority (the Right SRs) going over 
to the side of the counterrevolution. 

Secondly, there can be no doubt 
that the revolution itself embodied an 
alliance between the proletariat and 
peasantry - smychka, in Russian - based 
upon a certain compromise between the 
two. Although the peasantry pursued 
no independent political policy of its 
own, peasants on the ground conducted 
massive seizures of big estates and 
rich peasant holdings, creating a 
much larger class of smallholders. 
The Bolsheviks could not have 
come to power without pledging to 
support these spontaneous seizures 
with the force of state authority. 
This meant the abandonment of the 
long-established Social Democratic 
agrarian programme - which called for 
communal farming - in favour of the 
individual proprietorship advocated 
by the SRs. It was on the basis of the 
smychka that the Bolsheviks managed 
to maintain the - at times reluctant - 
support of the majority of the peasantry 
during the civil war. Most peasants, 
however bitterly they resented soviet 
grain procurements to feed the army 
and the cities, knew that a victory for 
the whites would mean a return of the 
big landlords. 

Did not the redistribution of the 
land represent a bourgeois task, 
accomplished under the soviet regime? 
And did not the worker-peasant 
alliance, as Jack Conrad argues, 
therefore represent the realisation 
of the democratic dictatorship? Not 
when we consider that the Bolsheviks, 
immediately upon assuming power, 
could not avoid transgressing the 
limits of private property - something 
not provided for in the democratic 
dictatorship schema. They were 
forced to intervene in the distribution 
of foodstuffs, both by instituting a 
system of rations and carrying out 
grain procurements in the countryside. 
They could only house the urban 
population by expropriating large 
swathes of private real estate. And, 
although they did not intend to 
nationalise industry in one stroke, 
they initially championed workers’ 
control of production. This was simply 
a recognition of what workers were 
already doing spontaneously. The 
aggressive intervention of workers in 
the management of industry led many 
employers to abandon their factories, 
leaving the soviet government, willy- 
nilly, in charge of the economy’s 
‘commanding heights’. 

Thus from the very outset the soviet 
regime presided over two distinct 
modes of production - private in the 
countryside, collectivist in the cities 
and towns. That it based itself first and 
foremost upon the latter is inscribed 
in the first Soviet constitution of 
1918, which allotted one deputy to 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
per 25,000 city electors, and one to 
every 125,000 in rural districts. While 
the conflict between town and country 
was suppressed in the interests of 
defeating the common civil-war 
enemy, it broke out into the open 
almost as soon as the guns went silent. 
The Kronstadt rising , at least in part, 
reflected peasant dissatisfaction with 
the rigours of war communism, and 
was followed by the retreat before 
rural market forces known as the New 
Economic Policy, characterised at the 
time as an internal Brest-Litovsk. 
Perhaps Bukharin, who advocated 
the indefinite continuation of the 
NEP, regarded it as the fulfilment 
of the democratic dictatorship. His 
erstwhile ally, Stalin, was disabused 
of this notion, when, in 1928, he 
found that the government did not 
have sufficient grain reserves to feed 
the cities for even a few months. Not 
getting what they considered adequate 
prices for their produce, the peasants 


were either hoarding their grain or 
refusing to plant it. Stalin’s ‘solution’ 
to this dilemma, at the cost of millions 
of peasant lives and the consolidation 
of a bureaucratic leviathan-state, is 
only too well known. 

Thus Trotsky’s two central 
predictions - that a workers’ government 
would overstep the bounds of private 
property, and that, if the revolution failed 
to spread, this overstepping would sow 
the seeds of a conflict between workers 
and peasants - were borne out by 
Soviet history. Trotsky’s major failure 
of foresight came later, when the Left 
Opposition he led - by his admission 
over-influenced by the precedent of the 
French Revolution - perceived the main 
danger of a soviet Thennidor as coming 
from the NEP-emboldened kulak, 
who was thought in the late 1920s to 
be on the verge of capturing the state 
and restoring capitalism. Stalin’s ‘left 
turn’ toward forced collectivisation 
took the entire opposition by surprise. 
Trotsky had not underestimated the 
revolutionary capacity of the peasantry, 
as his opponents never tired of 
repeating, but rather overestimated its 
counterrevolutionary capacity, and gave 
too little weight to the growing power 
of the state and party bureaucracy. It 
was to the riddle presented by this 
historically new social stratum - was it a 
class, a caste or a ‘parasitic excrescence’ 
on the workers’ state? - that was to 
occupy a good part the theoretical 
efforts of Marxists from then until the 
collapse of the USSR, and, with much 
less contemporary relevance, even to 
this day. 

Different purposes 

Lars T Lih and Jack Conrad have 
very different political profiles. The 
one does not profess to be a Marxist; 
the other is a communist militant 
of long standing. Yet both take aim 
at the reputation of the second- 
ranking leader, and greatest Marxist 
chronicler and interpreter of the 
revolution of 1917. They examine the 
revolution’s history and documents 
with a magnifying glass for any 
detail that might disprove that the 
pre-1917 Lenin had not completely 
broken with the Menshevik theory 
of stages, and to deny Trotsky his 
rightful claim to being the Russian 
Marxist who came closer than anyone 
else to capturing the class dynamics 
of the revolution to come. As I have 


tried to show, neither Lih nor Conrad 
succeed in making their case on the 
basis of the historical evidence, and 
their arguments are so tortured that 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that their animus against Trotsky is 
linked to unstated political motives. 
Lih seems to want to blur the 
dividing line between reformism and 
revolutionary Marxism. Conrad, on 
the other hand, appears not to have 
broken completely with his Stalinist 
past - a suspicion from which his 
habitual use of the term ‘Trotskyite’, 
and his caricature of Trotsky’s 
transitional method as ‘economisin’, 
do not detract. 

Lenin may have been a little 
less protective of his historical 
reputation than those who deem 
him to have been right in all things. 
While Lenin explicitly repudiated the 
‘old Bolshevism’ and the democratic 
dictatorship formula, he never made 
any public admission that Trotsky’s 
prognosis of the revolution had been 
more accurate than his own. Yet there 
is one suggestive bit of anecdotal 
evidence. In 1927, Adolf Yoffe, 
one of Trotsky’s closest associates 
and stalwart of the Left Opposition, 
penned a suicide letter to Trotsky. 
Ill and in excruciating pain, Yoffe 
had been denied permission by the 
ruling Stalin-Bukharin faction to 
travel abroad for medical treatment. 
He wrote that, while he had always 
considered Trotsky to be in the 
right politically, the latter lacked 
the political self-confidence and 
intransigence of Lenin. One purpose 
of the letter was to help Trotsky 
overcome this defect by boosting his 
self-confidence.. “... I have often told 
you,” he wrote, “that with my own 
ears I have heard Lenin admit that in 
1905 it was not he, but you, who was 
right. In the face of death one does not 
lie, and I repeat this to you now” 10 * 

Notes 

1. ‘Lenin’s programme found vindication’ Weekly 
Worker April 23 2015. 

2. ‘April in Petrograd’ Weekly Worker April 16 
2015. 

3. VI Lenin CWV ol 9, Moscow 1972, p48. 

4. Ibid pp56-57. 

5. Ibid p28. 

6. Ibid p26. 

7. Ibid p52. 

8. Ibid p87. 

9. L Trotsky 1905 New York 1972, pp314-15. 

10. ‘The last words of Adolf Yoffe’. reproduced by 
In defence of Marxism , September 3 2012: www. 
marxist.com/last-words-of-adolf-joffe.htm. 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Labour remains 
a bourgeois 
workers' party 


A wasteful dead-end 

Left Unity should not agree to stand under the Tusc banner, argues Paul Demarty 



Labour poster from 1929 'Labour stands for all who work' 


S ure as night follows day, and 
intestinal discomfort follows 
a cheap takeaway, so calls for 
‘unity’ on the left follow a bad day at 
the polls. 

The Socialist Workers Party 
is a little ahead of the curve this 
time, of course, having called in 
extremely abstract terms for united 
left electoral challenges for several 
months now, without giving any 
indication that it is prepared to change 
its sectarian and bureaucratic modus 
operandi sufficiently to actually 
achieve it. It did, however, manage 
to field a few candidates under the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
banner, which it shares principally 
with the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales and a smattering of randoms. 

The SWP is probably the least 
enthusiastic of the three component 
parts; politically speaking, Tusc is 
SPEW’s baby, and several of the 
aforementioned randoms are also 
members of Left Unity, wherein their 
project is in substance to obtain unity 
between the two organisations on 
terns favourable to Tusc. 

Thus we read a letter from Clive 
Heemskerk, SPEW stalwart and 
Tusc election agent, to LU national 
secretary Kate Hudson, seeking a 
meeting between “representatives” 
of both organisations “in the next 
few weeks”. 1 Comrade Heemskerk 
notes that most LU candidates in the 
general election stood under a joint 
ticket with Tusc anyway; argues that 
“the flexible, federal character of Tusc 
does allow different organisations to 
genuinely collaborate under a common 
‘umbrella’, while retaining their own 
structures and identity”, and urges LU 
to consider becoming a “participating 
organisation” of the coalition. 

Perhaps anticipating some 
reluctance, comrade Heemskerk seeks 
to assuage doubts: 

The participating organisations 
within Tusc have always been 
anxious to achieve the broadest 
possible united left challenge and 
have recognised that Tusc is a 
step in the right direction, not the 
finished product. However, we are 
proud of what has been achieved 
under the banner of Tusc over the 
last five years. Tusc polled 118,000 
votes in the local and parliamentary 
elections that took place on May 7, 
which means that nearly a third of 
a million votes have now been cast 
for Tusc since our foundation in 
2010. This is not an electoral profile 
to be lightly discarded. 

The reality is, as any reader with 
an ounce of sense will know, 
quite different. Tusc’s electoral 
achievements are laughable. It is 
doomed to similar failures for the rest 
of its natural life. This is ultimately 
because, contra Heemskerk, Tusc is 
a step in the wrong direction. Thus 
we recommend that LU reject any 
proposal to join up to Tusc as presently 
constituted. 

I suppose we ought to start with 
those election results. Tusc’s first 
run at Westminster saw them field 37 


candidates in 2010, getting an average 
of 322 votes per head. On May 7, 
128 candidates managed 284 votes 
each. We could call this a decline 
of roughly 10%, but it is probably 
more an indication of general stasis. 
In the intervening years, Tusc has 
run candidates in all local elections, 
including some quite large slates. One 
or two successes - a defection here 
and there - aside, their results have 
been entirely abysmal, comparable 
to all-but-defunct rump organisations 
like Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour 
Party. 

Summing the Tusc experience 
up neatly, in May 7’s local polls, a 
comrade Paul Dennis - running in 
Medway - managed the stunning 
achievement of obtaining no votes 
whatsoever. He claims there is 
funny business going on; after all, 
he and his wife, at least, voted for 
him. (Assuming there were no petty 
arguments about the washing up in the 
previous week, anyway ... ) 

I put it to comrade Heemskerk 
that, all things being equal, this is, in 
fact, “an electoral profile to be lightly 
discarded”. 

‘All things being equal’, because 
there is nothing inherently terrible 
about derisory election results, 
especially for young organisations 
like LU and Tusc. Certainly non-Tusc 
LU candidates fared no better in this 
election. Electoral performances are 
to be measured against the aims of 


the organisation standing, and it is 
here that Tusc’s uselessness becomes 
obvious. 

Recreating Labour 

In order to see why, we have to 
reiterate that it is, in substance, 
a SPEW project, and reflects 
the strategic conception of that 
organisation far more than that of the 
SWP or any other participants. That 
conception follows from the assertion 
that changes in the Labour Party at 
the beginning of the 1990s, during 
which time the Militant Tendency was 
effectively hounded out, represented 
‘quantity turning into quality’, and 
the death of Labour as any kind of 
working class organisation. 

Deep in Militant/SPEW’s politics 
is the axiom that, when workers 
move into struggle, they inevitably 
gravitate towards their mass party, a 
role in former times played by Labour. 
Now that the latter is unable to meet 
these requirements, it is necessary to 
recreate it on the same basis - ie, as a 
party of the trade unions. Thus SPEW 
activity is focused on hectoring union 
executives to disaffiliate from Labour, 
and support the creation of a ‘new 
workers’ party’. 

Today, this means pushing people 
towards Tusc, whose ‘federal’ 
structure is designed such that the 
sole supporting union, the RMT, has 
a veto over all policy. Its refusal to 
base itself on individual membership 


prevents it from having any life 
beyond the interests of its participating 
organisations, which are inevitably 
otherwise engaged outside of election 
season. 

It also means, thereby, restricting 
its politics to the warmed-over left 
Labourism acceptable to the RMT 
(and, in truth, upheld for all practical 
purposes by SPEW). This political 
opportunism can only be justified on 
the basis that class-consciousness is not 
ready for a full socialist programme, 
and we have to meet the workers where 
they are, etc, etc. 

So here is the essential point: Tusc’s 
justification for existence is that it is 
currently the only and necessary way 
to do working class politics on a mass 
scale. Look at your results, comrades. 

We recall, as often we do nowadays, 
the curt refusal of comrade Heemskerk 
to allow the CPGB (and other 
interested organisations) to field a 
handful of candidates under the Tusc 
banner in 2010. We lacked “social 
weight”, apparently. Since then, in 
the pursuit of election broadcasts 
and sundry intermediate objectives, 
things have wrenched back in the 
other direction - to the point that an 
earthworm of average intelligence, 
provided it was not a member of the 
Labour Party, could easily become a 
Tusc council candidate today. Alas, 
even small invertebrates do not want 
to end up like Paul Dennis. 

This brings us to the most 


importance difference between 
Tusc and LU: LU is a party project. 
Reading between the lines of comrade 
Heemskerk’s letter, it is plain that he 
does not have any such ambitions for 
Tusc: “The need for a mass struggle 
against austerity has never been clearer 
and one vital aspect of that struggle 
is creating an electoral voice for the 
anti-austerity movement,” he writes: 
an “electoral voice”, but not a party. 
The latter already exists, naturally, and 
it is run by Heemskerk, Peter Taaffe 
and the other political geniuses that 
brought us the stunning political 
advances of the past half-decade. 

Left Unity has problems of its own 
on the electoral front, to be sure - not 
the least of which is that there does not 
seem to be anything like a consensus 
on what standing in elections is 
actually for. Is it to build the profile 
of the organisation? To advance local 
single-issue campaigns? To seize 
control of local authorities? To make 
socialist propaganda? Many answers 
are available from different quarters, 
which is surely only a symptom of the 
fact that electoral efforts thus far have 
been purely a matter of local initiative 
- we all approve of local initiative, 
but a general election campaign 
surely requires centralism, and thus 
a clear strategic goal, to be effective. 
Hopefully a serious discussion on this 
subtle - and crucial - question will take 
place before the next major poll. 

Whatever your view on the purpose 
of elections, however, Tusc is not the 
answer. If Kate Hudson was a CPGB 
member, her reply would be simple, 
and go something like this: 

‘Clive, we are naturally prepared 
to discuss the practicalities of making 
sure our two organisations do not 
fruitlessly fight over the small number 
of votes really available to leftwing 
parties. Every effort will be made to 
avoid clashes, provided you do the 
same. We will urge our comrades to 
vote for yours where appropriate. 

‘We will not, however, join Tusc: 
our movement needs a party, not 
an on-off flag of convenience come 
polling day. Your comrades, of course, 
are welcome to join Left Unity; and 
we hope they do so. Nor will we run 
candidates under the Tusc banner, 
which has been proven conclusively 
to be a pointless exercise’ • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://peckhamtusc.com/2015/05/15/tusc- 
writes-to-left-unity-to-discuss-co-operation. 
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